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ABSTRACT 
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schools and examined previously unaddressed areas such as- rural 
special education technology. Special education administrators from 
200 rural school systems in all 50 states (4 from each state) were 
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synppsis of facets of rural special education service delivery* 
Respondents were representative of various economies f - population 
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include: service delivery problems, and effective strategies; 
personnel needs; certification problems; strengths and weaknesses of 
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technologies related to programs for rural handicapped students. In % 
addition to addressing technologies in rural special education r the 
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Special Education Programs and data-gathering by the American Council 
on Rural Special Education. Incorporated into the text are 45 tables. 
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ABSTRACT 



A total of 200 sp^ct^^^ducation administrators from 200 rural 
school systems in *a1j: 50 states!* (4 from each state) were involved • in 
this survey designed oo orovide a state-of-the-art synopsis of facets of 



rural special education service delivery. Respondents were representa- 
tive t of various rural <rcohanies, population densities, and types of 
organizational structures. The study covered topics including service 
deliver/ problems and effective strategies, personnel needs, certifica- 

tion- problems, strengths ^and weaknesses of rural special educator person- 

* ** * * 

n^l preparation programs, and 'emerging technologies 'related to programs 

S>* rural handicapped students. 

. The/ findings of a * number of studies funded by the IUS. Office of 

Spep^al Education Programs (SEP) and data-gathering by the American 

Council on Rural Special Education (ACRES) were updated. New a^eas of 

- * - i 

inquiry were als<? addressed 'such as the. use of , various technologies .in 
rural special education > 

The study surveyed the largest number of rural LEAs/coqperatives to 
date pi as a number of Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools and^exam- 
*ined previously unaddressed areas sudi as rural special *educat ion tech- 
nology. % 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

* • 

In January, 1983, a study was conducted to gather original d>ta and 
to update the 1978-82 studies of the National .Rural Research and Personnel 
Preparation Project (NRP) regarding the following areas impacting jser-?* 

■s 

vices delivered to rural handicapped student^ This document reports 
results of the ^tudy and offers a brief state-of-the-art synopsis regard-*' 

I • 

Ing/the following topics. 

, Primary prpbletns^of rural service delivery • ** 
Rural special education personnel needs 

Difficulties with certification requirements for rural special 

educators * 
Strengths and inadequacj.es of tural special educator preser- 

vice training u . fc 

Uses of volunteers in providing services to rural, handicapped 

students , 

Personnel recruitment and retention problems * and .effective 

strategies * # %!o * \ . * 

Innovative > resources used for service delivery/fund raising * 
Parent in vol vement strategies 

Strategies for serving culturally different stude/its in rural 

America t „ _ • 

The status of emerging technologies in rural areas 
Availability of. technologies to rural handicapped students 
* ftir£l ^ervic^ provider perceptions of future service delivery 

problems . b > - 
Rec^me ndat ions v for policy related .to - rural special edu- ' 

cftt ion. • . . * . 

A- total of 200 rural special education school districts/coqpera- 
tivtt. tytrt involved in the survey. This is a greater number, than xn^any 
rural Specif education-focused* study to date.' - 



II, METHODOLOGY 

t 

>) 

• ■ i ' . . 

A* Respondents and Data Sources F > - x 

Respondents Included 200 special education administrators from 200 
rural districts/cooperatives* in all -50 states (,4 from each state). 
Table I beloy lists the number of respondents from each federal region. 
States ccxnpo^nq\?a^ch federal region are listed in Appendix A. 

* « 

» v ^ ^ 
NUMBERS OP RESPONDENTS FROM EACH ^FEDERAL . REGION 

" * ''NUMBER OF STATES IN EACH ^REGION * 

Number of Respondents \ of Total Respondents^ Number of States 
REGIONS From Each' Federal Reg;ion From Each Federal Region In Each Region 

> 4% 2 x 
10% 

16% . ' • 8 

12% . € / 

10% , 5- 

8% , 4 * 

i 12% * 6 
8% ; " 4 

8% % 4 



I 


*>24 


II 


8 


III 


} 20 


IV 


32 


V 


< ' 24 


VT. 


s 20 


VII < * 


16 


VIII 


24 


IX 


16 


V 


16 


Total 


n = 20Q 



100% ' • . 50. 



^The percentage of total respondents from each pegipn reflects the 

numbo* of states in each region."* 4 Although the percentage^ vaiy.from . 

'4-16% v of the total, each state and region are proportionately rep*e- 

o * ) • 

sente£. (E.g,., although New York is one of the moi;^ populated/largest 

• » 

states, only two states £re in Region II, and only 4% of all respondents 

5 

were from Region II.) * 



B. S ampling Methods * * 

Respondents were identified from a random selection of rural special 
education admin istrators on the '"mailing lists of the National Rural 
^Project (NRP) , the American Cpuncil on Rural Special /Education (ACRES), 
and districts that were part of the NRP site visits of 1978-81. 

C. Data Gathering Processes 

27-item questionnaire was used for conducting telephone inter- 
views with. Ill 'respondents (see Appendix B>. Interview times ranged 
from 20 minutes to 1' hour. All respondents were assured that their 
individual responses wouid remain confidential. (Individual respondents 

were assianed numbers for analytical purposes.) * 

♦ 

The following definition of rural was developed by the NRP in 1978 

and has been consistently used in project- studies. 

Districts are considered rural when the number of inhabitants 
is less' than 150* per square mile or when m located in counties a 
with 60% or nore of, the population livirig in c<pmmunities no 
larger' than 5,000 inhabitants. Districts with w&ce than 
< 10,000 % students and those within a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMS A),, as determined by the U.S. Census 
Bureau, are not considered rural. 

Respondents were asked to give their perceptions of facts related 
to each question, ror demographic questions ^nd those addressing num- 

bers of peronnel needed , (questions 1, 2, and Yl\, respondents analyzed 

m , 

data available »in their central administrative offices or spoke from 

r 

Otheu knowledge of "hard data 1 ; such as previously generated State Educ 
tion Agency (SEA) or # LEA documents! (Numerous respondents requested 
that da.ta te gathered via a 2-part interview in which a project * staff 
member called a second time after an administrator conferred with his/ 
her staff.) *When answering questions 3-11, (preservice training ques- 



tions^ , the special education administrators were* specifically asked to 
consult with their sjtaff" before answering so that teaching and suppor- 
tive staff points of view ^we re considered. 

D. Development of Data Collection Instruments 

Questionnaire items were developed after discussions with personnel 
of the U'.S. Office of Special Education Programs (SEP) * Dimensions *of 
th? SEP Quality Teacher Education Initiative were carefully reviewed as 
questions regarding the strengths and inadequacies of personnel prepara- 

tion (#3-11) were designed. ... . 

— y \ f 

Questionnaire input was also received from members of ACRES and 

from an analysis of past questions asked by NRP studies to determine 

needs to update baseline data. (For example, it was obvious that ques- 

• „ # — 

tions regarding current problems of serving rural handicapped. students 
■anH personnel needs data should pe updated.) , 

V 

n. Data Analysis and Reporting 

j *~ * 

Two primary types of data analysis were conducted. 

(1) For open-ended responses; answers'* were analyzed, catalogued 
an. I tabulated. A percentage of the toted riband means were computed. 

(2) " For items with finite response choices, the number of respon- 

dents expressing a particular answer was tabulated. Percentages of the 

total rfere computed. Responses listed as "other" were analyzed, classi- 

fied and tabulated. New categories were created as necessary for data 

analysis. Percentages of respondents identifying initial and additional 
i 

questionnaire choices were determined, and means w6re computed as "appro- 
priate. 



When appropriate, results of the studies \elow were compared* with 
those in this document. Significant results ofl comparisons are noted 

- — y 

throughout the document. ^ „ 



1979-79 National Rural Project study 'of 21 sta'te education 
agencies regarding problems and successes in implementing t>L 
^94-^142 in <rural school systems. 

1979-81 N&tional Rural Project study of , problems and successes 
in implementing PL 94-142 it rural school systems. Study 
involved 43 special education* cooperatives and 32 LEAs- in 21 
• states. - - * 

1980 National Rural Project National Comparative Study of 
Rural Service Delivery Systems Before and After Implementation 
of PL 94-142> Study involved 43 special education* coopera- 
tives and 32 LEAs in 17 states. 

1981 National Rural Project Survey of National Rural Special 
Education Leadership Conference participants regarding primary 
service problems in their rural districts. Study involved 56 
rural special education administrators. 

1982-*83 National— Rural Project studies of* rural-focused con-* 

tent in personnel preparation programs having a rural geo*- 

graphic service area. 

/ . • * * 

4 

, 1982 American Council on Rural .Special Education # Survey of 
National Rural Special Education Conference . participants 
regarding primary service delivery problems in their^||s- 
trxcts: Study involved '60 rural special 4 education adrflKs- 

tritors- * 



. III. RESULTS • ■ 

• . ' *< 

A. • Demographics . , 

Table I , (page 2) indicates the numbers of respondents from d&ch 

* • 

state anc} the number and percentage from eactj^ federal region. 

' . ' r * * 

Table II belqw depict* the percentage of interviewees from special 

■ . ♦ i , 

education .cooperatives (administrative units , composed of 2 or more 

. V r . 

districts), single districts (LEAs or local education agencies), or 
components of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) . 
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t 






Table II 






PERCENTAGE OP RESPONDENTS PROM COOPERATIVES, 




LEAS, AND THE BIA 


* (BY REGION) 


* 








REGIONS ; , " 


Cooperatives 


LEAs 


bia ; 


I 


,14% 


* 86% 


0 


II 


67% 


" '33% 


0 . . 


nr' 


. 13% 


87% 


o ' . 


1 IV 


19% 


8,1% " * 


0 


V 


36%. 


'64% 


0 


VI 


33%' 


67% 




VII 


€7% 


- 33% 


0 ' 


VIII 


50% 


. * 28% 


22% 


IX 


20% 


. 70% 


10% 


X ■ 


12% 


76% 


12% 


4 f Ave rage 


y 32% 

« 


^B% 


6% 


Alrrost two-thirds (62%) 


f 

"of all respondents were frcta LEAs, 


approximate- 


ly one-thijrd (32%) were from cooperatives, 


and 6% were from BIA 


schools or 



reservations, 



16 



7 , 

0 



Table III below v indicates the percentage of each region perceived 

1 

by respondents, to be more sparsely populated (remote) or densely popu- 
lated (clustered). Although greater ^percent ages of all regions were 
£krceived by interviewees to have more densely than sparsely populated 
rural servj^e areas (71% versus 29%), Regions IX " and X were most fre- 
quently described as having clustered service areas. 

Table III . 
» " — . 

RESPONDENTS 1 PERCEPTION^^y^RIATIONS IN POPULATION* 
DENSITY OF THEIR RURAlASERVICE REG IONS /{BY REGION) 
... * / 

(Figures represent the. percent of each region.) 



REGIONS 




REMOTE . 


Clustered > 


: TOTAL " 


I 




14%-' 


86% 


fc * 100% 


II 




3-3% 


67% 


100% 


III 




0% 


' . ' 100% 


100% " 


IV 




44% 


? 56% 


100% 


V 




13% 


87% ' 


100% 


VI 




23% 


77% 


100% 


VI T 




22% 


78% 


100% 


VIII 




71% 


29% 


. «»100% 


IX 




50% 


50%* 


100% 


* 




, 22% 


78% 


iob%\ 


Average' 




29% 


71% 


100% 

*> 













Table IV illustrates the percentages of the U.S. d|«cribed by inter 
viewees as remote or as characterized by clustered small towns. 




J 



1 f 



Table, IV 



RESPONDENTS 1 PERCEPTIONS OF POPULATION DENSITIES 
OF 'THEIR SERVICE REGIONS 

(Figures represent the percent of the total*) 



9 



m 



IONS 



I • 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vVIII 

IX 
X 

Total 



demote Area 

3.0* 
2.5% 
0% 
7.0% 
£.0% . 
3.0% 
2.0% 
10.0% 
- 5.0% 
2.0% 



36.5% 



Clustered Small Communiti/es 

• ' 4.0% 

2/5%- ^ N 
7(0% . 
9.0% 
1310% • 
% ,6.0% 
6.0%. 

• 4:0% 



63.5% 



'Table V below describes the primary economies of rural service re- 
gions as described by the 200. respondents. . 



•Table V 

PRIMARY ECONOMIES REPRESENTED IN THE SERVICE REGIONS 

OF RESPONDENTS 



N 



Agriculture* and Agriculture Related 

Businesses r 
Agriculture and Other Small Businesses 
Small Businesses and Manufacturing/Resort 
Extraction (Timber and fiineral) 
Extraction and Agriculture 
Extraction and Small Businesses 
Other (Steite University, Fishing; and 
Hunting) 

Total ' ' • • 



84 
40 
40 
8 
16 
10 



200 



42% 
20% 
20% 

. 4% 
: 8% 

5% 
1% 



100% 



9 

ERLC 



1 



o 



Consistent with numerous demographic studies of rural America', 
(3eale, 1978) f the preponderance of rural economies are supported by 
small* businesses or manufacturing (even whjen agriculture is also part of 
a region's primary economy) • None of the 200 respondents reported, that 
their communities were toally supported by agriculture. Although extr'ac- 
tion industries* (primarily mineral 5 timber) are rapidly growing/ they 
still remain a lesser percentage of rural America's economic base than 
other support systems. . 
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< Table VI * 

REX5IPNAL VARIATIONS IN PRIMARY ECONOMIES OF RESPONtJENTS 

) 


r 

• • 

t 


• 

' 4 

* 

4 

1 

, * 


REGIONS 


* Ag'. Rel. 
Bus/Ag. 


Small Bus. 


Sm Bus . • and 
Manuf /Resort 


Extraction 


Extraction 
S.Ag." 


r 

Extraction/Small # 
Business 


♦Other 


• * 

J 

Total 


. I 

, . II * 


1 /la 

67% 


* 

* 28% ' * 
33% 


58% 
0 


0 
x0 


0 

' "o 


* * * 
0 '■ 

• * **" 


-*v - 

0 v. 


TOO* 
- 100% 


in 

IV 


' 62% ' ' 

* * 


1 

• 13% 
13%, 


0 ' 

. 24| 


• • • 0 

13% 


13% : 

0 


0 

s <v - . 

0 . " 

p 


*12%- s 

C 

0 r 


io o\ 

* to 

• IUUtS , 


V 


2 7% 


* 20% 


13% 


0 . 




20% 




inn* 

1U Ul 


VI 


36% 


40% • 


12% ' 

V 


12% 


T 

0 * 


r 

0 


n 

u 


• >nn* » 


VII 


56% 






in 


n 


n 
u 

• 




inn* 


VI 11 




8% 


7% " , 


14% 


14% ' » 


* 0 


KJ 


TOO* 


IX 


10% 


20% 


40% 


20% 


10% * v 


• 

Q 


0 


100% / , 


X 




0 


' 11% 


0 

• 


11% • 


11% 


11% 


100% 


> 






* * 


• 


t 

♦ 


\ • 


t 


1 






* 


i 

Si 

M 




1 


\ 


# 

• 





c 
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B. Major Rtiral\Service Delivery Problems Identified * 3 

Table VII below illustrates major problems identified by respon- 

.dents When , asked to state in rank -order ^e greatest problems faced by 

their districts/cooperatives «as they attempted to serve runal handicap- 

\ % ' 

ped studfentsu • • 

» 

Table VII ^ ' $ 
• MAJOR PROBLEMS IN - SERVING ^RURAL HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

PROBLEM - # PERCENT , 

Funding Inadequacies . ' ?4% 

Difficulties Recruiting Qualified Staff ' , 66% 

Difficulties^ Retaining Qualified Staff r\ 

T r arts por tat ion Inadequacies J ,# 60% 

providing Serviced to *Low-Iricidenc^ Handicapped Populations ^2% 

' Nefe&s for Sta£f Development ' ^ . 50<i i„ 

c-Resista^pe to Change # ^ v ^ , 4 6% 

Providing Support Services 44% 
Negative Attitudes^Bf School Personnel and Communities 

Towards Handicaffced Students 42% r 

Long Distances Between vSchools and Seryices 42%* 

Involving. Parents - * 40% 

Professional Isolation * 40% 

Climatic Problems and Marginal Roads . . * 32^ 4 

Problems of Geographic Terrain ■ . 32% 

Cultural Differences . .32%* 

t Oif f iculiies Involved in* Serving Transient Population * 28% 

Post-High Schpol Services ' 4 , 1 ' * ' 26 % 

Inadequate Facilities . ' " 2 ' 0% 

Foster Care Inadequacies " 18% v 

. Planning' Difficulties Because of "Boon or Bust" Economies ^ 

and Populations , , * 16 % 

Interagency Collaboration . 8* 

Housing Inadequacies.. 3% 

.It is notable that major service delivery problems ide&tifi&i were 

relatively consistent in the 1978-81 NRP studies and the 1982 ACRES 

survey. The major notewortl^ differences were increases in the percent- 

* 

ages of respondents naming funding * inadequacies (from 56% to 74%) , 
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.t. ' 



transportation inadequacies (from 34% to 60%), and. difficulties provid- 
ing services to low-incidence handicapped populations (from 39%. to ?2%J. 

Responses indicated that the following factors - were primarily 
responsible for these significant increases: - ; 

1. Fiscal Ijifclation , . 

2. increased numbers of .handicapped, students identified and 
served (a 92% increase before and* after implementation of 
PL 94-142)*. h 

3. A , significant period of time lapsing since initiation of 
PL '94-142 to ,deteorfine services needed and to experiment 

with provisions or IEPs. * 

- In- addition, ^"umerous- states- and impoverished 'local rural comiraHii- ^ 

*> • *"* Km, . ♦ 

ties are experiencing tremendous revfcnu^ shortfalls and other ^undin^* 
.problems that appear to be roost Erectly responsible for increased; 



funding, problems.. — . \ 

Funding was also foimd to be the greatest proper* mentioned .by 
district special education^aciminist^ators involved in th'e thitd year .of 
longitudinal study conducted by SRI Interijational qn the implementa- 



a 



tion of PL 94-142 (SRI International, 1981W • , • f , . ,; 

.Just -as in the .SRI study, the major concern of respondents, in this 

*♦ , • • ' " 

survey was anticipated cutbacks in federal and state support to educa- 

tion. Administrators mentioned that the uncertain financial picture at 

.federal, state arid local levels limited their planning abilities— and 

inhibited their abilities to' move toward the- full service goals of PL 

,94-142. *. ' . 

Some states were found to .have already limited or Were planning to 
limit their support for special education through various means.' This 

s V 

was reported to (1) place limitations on the numbers of handicapped 
children who could be counted 4 for reimbursement purposes, (2) lighten 



eligibility criteria, (3) force dropping some a^ecfal education ability 

categories*, and (4) 'mandate establishing new funding models. The results 

* * * ' * 

of both,, studies indicated that respondents felt that inadequate funding 
threatened .^chieveihents to date in the implementation of PL W-142, 

Recruitment and retention of qualified staff remains a significant 

♦ * " i 

problem in rural' America and has been exacerbated by the 92% increase in 

the numbers of children identified and served (Helge, 1980). Diff icul- t 

ties acquiring and retaining qualified rural special educators remain ip. 

spite of current high levels of urban unemployment. In fact, a study by 

Smith and Burke (J.,983) indicated that SEA special education directors 

f&lt that qualified special * educators in urban America would change . 

I*. 

careers before they would nove to rural areas for teaching positions. 

• 4 

* * • • 

(This will be further discussed in a dater section of this report.) 
* . 

% With attrition * rates in rural special education comnoniy ranging 

4 '* 

from '30% to 50%, (fielge, 198lT, .the ne'ed for staff development has 
remained relatively consistent *( 50-48%) . 



The*, uniformly, high percentages of respondents reporting rural 

resistance to change apd negative attitudes of school, personnel and 

community members toward handibapped students or. special education 

programs (46% and 42%*, respectively) .are directly related to staff 
* • « * 

recruitment and retention problems. Inffact, a significant number of 
respondents reported w .a(^n£ed for community education obotit special educa- 
tion. 

• 1 <* 

Problems involving, parents have surfaced to a more significant 
* • 

level fpreviously an area of concern mentioned toy 24% and currently 
noted by 40% of 111* respondents). Anecdotal comments indicated . that 
this wSb partially because of (1) cutbacks in v special education staff 



14. 
• * 

* « 

(see Section III-C) , (2) the increase of 92% in the numbers of handicap- 
ped chiidren identified and served, and (3) additional years in which to 
try IEPs. Involvement of parents of many rural subcultures Is known to 
be difficult (Helger-1981) . * 

Other problems hav^^Lncreased in^. recognition or intensity. For 
example, difficulties in^»rvlng ^transient populations (an increase from 
10% to 1*5%) , serving culturally diverse rural handicapped students (up 
from 24% to 34%) , and providing post high school services (an increase 
ft^twl6% to 26%) . ~ . 

The category of "Professional Isolation" surfaced in its own right 
ift this study (although in previous studies it was noted to be directly 
related to personnel retention problems and needs for staff development). 

Inadequate facilities and foster care housing, "Boom or Bust" problems 

c 

(rapid population shifts causing difficulties in program planning) , ar)d 
oroblenjs with interagency collaboration afrd e staff housing were also 
newly noted. 
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C. 



Personnel Needs. 



Respondents were ,-asked, "What special education and supportive 
positions are most needed in your district but are non-existent, un- 
filled, or not funded (cut;* back- because s funding for a position "was 
rescinded)," Table VIII indicates responses to this question, ■ 

^ Stable VIII ^ 

SPECIAL EDUCATION AND- SUPPORT POSITIONS NEEDED BUT NON-EXISTENT, 
J UNFILLEP, OR NOT FUNDED. (CUT BACK) 



Social Worker 
Guidance Counselor/ 

Therapist 
Psychologist 
Vocational Education 

v Teacher 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Staff i t 
Occupational" Therapist 
Physical Therapist 
Speech pSthologist/Language 

Therapist 
Audiologist 

Hearing Impaired Teacher 
Learning Disabilities Teacher 
Teacher of the Emotionally 

Disturbed 1 
Resource Room Teacher 
Teacher of the Gifted 
Nurse 

Low-Incidence/Itinerant 

Personnel 
Teacher of Trainable Mentally 
' Retarded 
Paraprofessionals 
Preschool Teachers * 
Adaptive P.E, Teacher 
Personnel Adequate 



Existent 


Unfilled 


Not Funded 


Average 
* 


10% 


. 3% 


16% 


9% 




t 

0% 


. . 0% 


2% 


1 




fc% 


'5% 










. 3% 


0% 


6% \ ' 


3% 


0% 


0%- 


3% 


1% 


3% . 


10% 


17% 


10% 


6% 


27%. 


23% 


19% . 


3% 


23% 


17% . ' 


15% 


0% 


0% 


3% 


1% 


.0% * 


3% 


0% 


1% 


12% / 


10% 


*10% 


11% 




j 






3% 


6% 


s 6%- 


< 5% 


.0% 


6% ■ 


0% 


2% . 


0% 


3% 


6% *' 


3% 


•'3% 


0% 

* * 


3% 


1% . 


3% 


17% 


20% 


13% ' 


3% '■ 




3% ' . 


2% 


0% 


0%~ 




1% 


0% , 


0% 


- " 6% „ 


2% . 




0% 


3% 


1% 


NA , 


. NA 


NA 


17%. 








<s ■ 



r Respondents generally reported that low-incidence/itinerant posi- 

I * ' 

tions were most often needed bat not-existent. Paraprofessional posi- 
tions were not typically seen as necessary and were least often 
"existsght" than any position' described. t 

Interviewees ifoted that the need for psychologists, learning dis- 
abilities teachers, and social workers was increasing; as rural schools 
more fully implemented PL .94-142. Tjiese positions therefore were most 
frequently "nort-etfistent." 0 . * 

They also reported ' that * low-incidence/ itinerant personnel, speech 

pathologists, a$d language, physical and occupational therapists .were 

'reportedly especially difficult to recruit.^ Thus such positions were 

frequently "unfilled." Positions that were most frequently "not funded* 

(or cut back) inclj/fded occupational, 'physical, and language therapists, 

speech pathologists, social workers K learning disabilities ^eachers, and 

low-incidence/itinerai\t personnel. Interviewers stated that this was „ 

• *• ■ ■ 

directly related to the anticipated and real cutbacks , in federal and 

■** 

st^te education funding problems discussed in Section B above (and their 

■ " . ; ' * ^ % x r . " . 

ramifications for positions funded at the local level) . ' 



Respondents from Regions III, VII, and Jft^st frequently reported 
that their numbers of^>ersonneI were adequateP^This was consistent with 



the percentages of time that they named specific positions needed, 
exdept for Region X, * which had # one of the highest percentages of BIA 
respondents. Regions VIII and IX* also had higher' than average percent- 
ages of BIA respondents, edtd had some* of the highest average percentages 
of personnel needs. Anecdotal comments indicated that personnel recruit- 
ment.apd retention were t£e primary problems (jinf illedLj&ositions) in Sift—- 
schools. a n- „ v 
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School ' psychologists were nost frequently needed by respondents 
from Region VIII, Occupational therapists 4 were needed by almost all 
respondents 1 regions, and the greatest percentages of needs were in 
Regions V and VIII. Physical therapists were also needed in almost all 
respondents 1 regions as were speech pathologists and language therapists. 
Audiologists, nurses, resource room, trainable mentally retarded, pre- 
school, and adaptive physical education teachers and vocational posi- 
tions were least frequently needecf. This was reportedly true across all 
region^. 

Personnel recruitment and retention problems were stated to be 
directly related to the above descijiptions of special education and 
support personnel needed. It is highly significant that only 17* of the 
districts/cooperatives surveyed 'related that they have an adequate 
number of special education personnel. An increasing concern" of " the ' 
U*S. Office of Special Eduation Programs (SEP) has been that standards 
for hiring rural personnel have been lower than standards in non-rural, 
areas. The data above . would indicate that this is indeed a valid con-, 
cern. 
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D . Teacher Certification Guidelines Related To Serving Rural Handicap- 
ped Students 

A^s noted in earlier NRP studies, significant problems exist .regard- 
ed 

ing the certification of rural special educators*. In the 1978-79 NRP 

* » 

study involving special education directors of state education agencies, 

4 

many officials expressed serious doubts that rural special education re- $ 

* * * « < 

cruitment and retention problems could be- solved without .modifying cur- 
rent state certification stipulations^. 

Numerou^ptates (e.g., Wyoming and Wisconsin) have initiated^certi- 
fication requirements responsive to rural service delivery problems, ahd 
many (e.g., Colorado) are investigating how they ..may be more respo'nsive 
to rural service problems. Several state education agencies (e.g., New 
York) are initiating non-categorical certifications, and the legislative 
\ bodies of a few states (e.g., Vermont) which have had generic or non-cate- 
* gorical certification requirement^ for yfears are currently investigating 
the possibility of changing such reqikrements in yiew of increased 
handicapped child counts. This would hav<N*a significant impact on rural 
populations, especially in predominantly rural states such as Vermont. 

Emergency certification was found to % be available in 92% of the' 
distriits/ccfogeratives represented in the survey. Variations of the 
status of emergency certification are described below. 

A 

Table X 

— — — p. t 

STATUS OF EMERGENCY CERTIFICATION 



Available and Frequently Used 
Available But Rarely Used 
Available But Never Used 
Not Available . 

v * 
Total . * 



83% 
4% 
5% 
8% 

100% 



ERIC 
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Even' among the 8% <?$ all* respondents stating that emergency certifi- 
cation was not 1 available , only 1 state was reported to be'inflexible on 

i 

this issue if the district was in need of personnel and only uncertified 
applicants were available. . * 

When asked, "What problems exist with teacher certification in your 
state as related to serving rural handicapped -students?" data in Table 
XI below were collected. # 

1 4 

T^ble XI 4 o 



PROBLEMS WITH TEACHER CERT^ICATIONf REGARDING 
SERVING RURAL HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

Certif icatioa Regulations too Specialized 59% 
Lack of Reciprocal Certification Across 

State /Lines • 34% 

Certification Regulations too Generic ; 6% 
Special Education Ojily Certified at Masters 

Level * 2% 

Lack of Certification in Learning Disabilities 1% . 1 

No Problems With Certification* 221 

Total ' 100% 
The majority (59%) of the respondents related that certification 



uidelines necessitated that. one or <nore areas of specialization occur 
in training. Most interviewers felt that this was inappropriate for 
service in tural areas which typically involve working with a variety of 
low-incidence handicapping conditions. 

One-t|hird (34%) af the respondents related their frustrations "with 
the lack of reciprocal certification agreements among states. They felt 

4 

that this significantly contributed to rural personnel recruitment 
problems. Approximately one-third (32%) of all interviewees reported no 

problems with teacher certification. 

* ' 
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E. Effective Recruitment and Retention Strategies 

When queried regarding the most successful recruitment *and reten- 
tion strategies used by interviewees, two things were abundantly clear: 
(1) Significant problems recruiting and retaining qualified staff existed. 
$ (This is 'consistent with the primary problems identified earlier.! (2*) 
Successful strategies of attracting and retaining personnel involved v 

linking values of those ^recruited with* the lifestyles ,and norms of the 

,9 X 

■ rural . community in which they worked. Successful recruiters also ad- 
dressed the upper levels of Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs (Maslow, 1954). 



Table XII 
EFFECTIVE RECRUITMENT STRATEGIES 

§ * 

No successful recruitment strategies % 22% 

Attention to positive attributes of rural life (lifestyle; # 
values, new challenges in terms of personal growth, 
recreational opportunities, clean air, low crime rates, . * 
smaller clashes, etc.) ' 22% 

Recruiting indigenous -rural citizens 14% 
Salary above the base level 12% 
Recruitment from neighboring states 12% 
Paying interviewees 1 expenses „ * 6% 

Developing close relationships with related university 

personnel • 6% 
No problema - too many applications' * " 1 2% 

Advertising proximity of^i^tricts/cooperatives to local 

universities > 2% 

Incentives for leadership skill development • y 1% 

Offering staff exchange- ability* 1% 



'V* 



9 

ERIC 



As evidenced by Table XIII below, district administrators appeared^ 
to be even more frustrated by attempts to retain qualified staff. Twice 
the percentage (44%: 22%) of interviewees mentioned "no successful rfcten- 
tion strategies" than the number stating that they Rad, "no successful 
recruitment strategies." It is notable that effective recruitment and 
retention strategies emphasized the positive aspects of rural Amerj^ra^ 
(22% % amkl2%, respectively)* -j 



n 
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' Table XIII 

i 

4 EFFECTIVE PERSONNEL RETENTION STRATEGIES 

• , * 

No successful retention strategies % 44% 
Rnphasis of rui;al attributes (low rent, opportunities ; 9 

for individual creativity and decision tfiaking, » , 
% recreational opportunities, positive lifestyle 

variables, small population?, fewer extra- curricula 

academic .distractions than in non-rural area gr, etc.) ' 12% 

Hire locally * . 8% - 

Leadership quality and opportunities to grow 6% 

Greater than average pay levels 1 „ *6% 

Association with other special educators 4% 

Quality program materials * 4% 

Staff development opportunitiS^ 4% 
Supportive administration (recognition pf quality * ■ 

effort^, cooperation in securing resources, etc.) 2% 

No retention problems ' ' 2% 

' . .- • 

It is significant that^the primary rural attributes emphasized by 

residents who were successful in retaining personnel related to the 

higher^levels o^Maslow's Hierarchy. For example, interviewers empha- 

sizing opportunities for ^creativity ar\d decision making as strategies 

leading to retention ' success related directly to Maslow's fourth level 

(self-esteem). ..Likewise, interviewers encouraging teachers and support 
» * . * 

personnel to view rural inequities, social/economic problems', scarce 

resources, geographic barriers, and other inherent rural attributes as 

•challenges «to their own growth and creativity were emphasizing tne fifth 



level or apex of the hierarchy (self-actuaJ.ization) • 
. < NRP studies have indicated that these approaches are by far* the 
most reasonable and successful in rural areas. Emphases placed on the 
'lowefc levels of Maslow's model (e.,g., stressing salary levels, facili- 
.ties, and equipment) are less " eff^ive^ in recruiting and retaining 
staff. In Edition, these particular, dimensions pf rural education are 



.it t , 

frequently inferior to those of non-rural areas. For example, in this 
study only 12% of those interviewed mentioned that they were able to 
recruit personnel by offering salaries above the base' level £or"other 

educators, and only 6% mentioned salaries as one of \their< effective 

♦ - ^ 

retention- techniques. 

Enthusiasm concerning the warmth and friendliness of rural cannuni- 
ties and peers related to the "belongingness and love needs" third level 
of Maslow f, s Hierarchy, as did other aspects of rural lifestyles. The 
lack of extra-academic distractions related to the self-esteem level. 

Whereas^Xsalary issues are typically inflexible in less than ade- 
quately funded rural schools, administrative support (identified in all 
major related studies as an effective recruitment and retention tool) 
can- be cultivated and used to its fullest. It appears to be under- 
utilized' (e 5 g., only 2% of the respondents mentioned ' this -support as 
their most effective retention strategy) . 

As the 1980 NRP National Comparative Study x identified/ -a 92% in- 
crease in thfenumbers of children identified and served in Irural areas, 
it ,is.understandable^t}«rtr massive increases in the quantity of qualified 
rural special educators have become necessary. 

In fact, the NRP found that securing adequate numbers of personnel 
to serve handicapped students was a concern of almost all states, whether 
primarily rural or urban. Even, in relatively more attrative states, a 
major concern of persons in state departments of education who, are in" 
Charge of training is/securing .an adequate number of qualified personnel 
to work with rural handicapped children. The SEP Briefing Paper stated 
that state departments' divisions of training considered the supply of 
teachers for remote areas to be a major area of concern in their overall 



recruitment strategies:' Although . some strategies have implemented in- 
novative approaches to recruitment, the benefits of many of these ap-' 

* * 

proaches have decreased over time as demands for" -qualified personnel 

* ». 

• * * 

have outstripped supply. Therefore, the 1980 SEP document concluded that 
the system had exhausted the supply of most potential teachers due to the 
increased demand. for special educators nationwide. 

A study by Smith and Burke (19.83) ^inv61flying interviews with SEA 
special education directors across the nation indicated that unemployed' 
urban special educators, would accept unskilled positions before they 



would move to rural areas to 



d work 



r 
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F. Inadequacies of fiural Special Education Preservice Training 

The problems^ of quality and quantity of personnel cannot be aiSK 
dressed in isolation. This has become apparent as quality issues have 
.been highlighted by the # demands of compliance with the mandates^ of PL 
94-142.' The necessity of moving toward full service has tefided to more 
clearly elucidate jthe extent of the' difficulty of attractingVpersonnel 
to certaia areas due to increased service demands , the growing recogni- 
tion of educational rights by. parents of handicapped children, and the 
increased involvement of advocacy groups and citizens 1 councils (Sontag 

V 

& Button , 1980). * . . , „ 

* 

* » 

The 1980 SEP Briefing Paper stated that rural personnel shortages 
are the most acute because preservice programs have not prepared special 
education personnel who are able to adjust to the demands of remote, 
isolated, or culturally disJbinct rural areas. Sontag & Button (1980) 
summarized that the difficulty posed by such rural, areas is not. the 
problem of preparing quantities or sheer numbers of* teachers, but of 
preparing teachers who are willing and capable of teaching in areas 
posing disjlrlcentives for the majority of teachers. 

This statement has been verified by the Smith & fcurke (1983) r study 

♦ * • , « 

indicating that according to jSEP directors of special education, univer- 
siti'es are not preparing personnel *for the socialization of work in 
rural communities. Teacher training institutions generally do not 
cc>nsider special rur,al needs and circumstances when designing their 
training programs (Smith &• Burke, k 1983; Helge, 1983; Moriarty, 1981; 
her, 1977). • 1 • • 

> 

Evan wheh curricula contain a rural adaptation (which, is rare) or 
are located in rural' environments, universities still tend to train 
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teachers to cope with larger school systems (Department of Education 
Weekly, September 7, 1981; Helge, 1983). .An NIB report of 1981 stated 
that graining pr0 g r ams for teachers and administrators' reflect an upban 
basis, and rural schools jfoften end up "as recipients of urban-oriented 



programs. 



The lack of appropriate training programs is direptly related .to 
the findings in this study that 66% and 64%, respectively, of all adminis 
tratiors surveyed had "serious problems recruiting and retaining qualified 
rural special educators. Congressional hearings have consistently asked 
"what SEP is doing to .better prepare teachers 50 that there will be less 
attrition in rural special education. Also, relevant are consistent 
findings that rural LEAs are less in compliance with PL 94-142 than more 
populated districts (Weber & Rockoff , 1980; Helge, ft80; SEP Semi-Annual 
Repbrt , 1979). v 

Questionnaires were sent by NRP to 750 of the 2,376 colleges and 
universities in the United states i'n 1980-811 Universities were asked 
to indicate specific training content areas related to training personnel 
tb serve rural handicapped children. Responses indicated that although 
university teacher preparatiop^programs currently were not * adequately 
addressing training needs regarding rural special education, the interest 
to do so was ^present. ' / 

Althoidfh several universities across the country ' reported . the 
existence of rural education centers, none of the centers housed a 
specific program for training students to serve rural handicapped stu- 
dents. ♦ 

According to a review of pertinent literature (including final 
reports of numerous federally funded projects), although the. Departmei 
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of ^Education had funded several * project! in the 'past with the word, 
"rural" in the" project title, a 1980-81 NRP survey concluded that pro- 
jects were not systematically training students for the broad range- of 
competencies research has indicated are necessary to woi;k with rural 
handicapped students. (See Appendix D for a list of research-based 
rural ' special education preservice competencies,) , In fact, none of the 
universities surveyed heti either (1) different competencies for training 
students for rural than non-rural areas or (2) competencies specifically 
focusing on rural special education. , * 

■ This survey of 200 rural special education directors and teachers 
in all 50 states concluded that mere location of one's preservice train- 
ing at a rviral'site dfof not guarantee a rural training emphasis. In 
fact, 97% of those interviewed stated that their "rural trailing" tdok 
place "on the job." All respondents felt that this was directly related' 
to the exceptionally high rural special education personnel attrition 
rates of 30-50%- (Helge, 1981). 



Table XIV 



% "WERE YOU, OR ANY STAFF WORKING. WITH YOU, 
TRAINED SPECIFICALLY TO WORK WITH RURAL HANDICAPPED / 3TU DENTS AND STAFF?" 

(Figures Represent the Percent of each Region) 



FEDERAL 
REGION 


. Remote 


YES % 

Clustered* 


. NO 
"Remote 


Clustered 


TOTAL 


I 


0% 


— 

i 

0% 


33% - 


'67%_; 


100% 


II 


0% , 


°* 


33% 


67% 


100% 


III 


0* 


0% 


0% ■ 


100% 


100% 


IV 


0% 


3% 


87% 


50% 


100% 


V 


." 0% 


7% 


13% 


80% 


100% 


VI 


0% 


0% 


33% 


, 67% 


100% 




0% 


13% 


25% 


63*. 


100% 


VIII 




0% 


71 


29% 


100% 


IX 




\ • -o% 


50% 


50% 


'100% 


X 




$r o% 


23% 


77% 

« 


9% 


Average 


,0% 


3% 


, 34% 


63% 


100% 



The vast majority (97%) of the respondent's stated that they were 
trained. specifically for work with rur^l handigapped students. . In fact, 
only 10% described their preservice training as adequate to work in rural 
communities. Table XV below summarizes the answers to the jsurvey ques- 
tion,- "What additional preservice training do you wish you had received 
&it did not?"' 

' . ' Table XV 

' ADDITIONAL PRESERVICE TRAINING DESIRED 



Experiential Training (including on-site work, 

^simulations of problem* solving, team management, 

communication/ etc.) '* te 59% 

* *> * «, 

Administrative knowledge (coordination of services, < 
» regional delivery systems, team management, n 

school law, finance,, and itinerant service o 4 o 
delivery strategies), ; 57% 

.Generic techniques td be able to work mthQut the -j 
availability of specialists fo'r low-incidence " 
handicaps 48% 

Knowledge of rural cultures, mores -and techniques 

(t9 facilitate personal acceptance) m 36% 

Kriowledge jot recruitment andytetention techniques 31% 

Knowledge of transportation alternatives ' 24% 

Preservice training was adequate 5% 

Serving minority Students in rural areas 3% 

Learning disabilities information 1% 

Preservice training adequate , 10% 

Further analysis illustrates specific types of experiential train- 
fng that respondents felt they should haye received via their preservice 
programs. The majority of respondents (52%) stated that experiential 
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training should occur' early in preparation programs. Anecdotal comments 
indicated that mtst respondents feit that experiential training (includ- 
ing observations and practica) should begin by the v sophomore year. 

, * * \ 

Table. XVI ' , 



TYPES OF EXPERIENTIAL TRAINING -DESIRED 



On-sijte, early rural training • * 52% 
" On-site experiences with rural cultures, mores, /X 

and customs \ 50% 

Extensive * work with rural teachers * - 46% 

Intensive experiences With parents of handicapped ^ 

children ' 38% 
Exposure to a variety of handicapping conditions with 

an emphasis on low-incidence handicaps 18$ 

Experiences with. minority children 16% 

Actual work with itinerant programs *^ 12% 

It is obvious that respondents would have valued, ^learning" ex- 
periences strongly attached to r]ural communities, peer professionals and 
parents of handicapped students. Anecdotal comments indicated that this 
would have brought security and stability to trainees. Many mentioned 
that they considered interactive' learning experiences among districts 
that were part of larger cooperatives to be essential. Respondents 

indicated that they felt .such experiences would have necessitated an 

X 

understanding of how^ universities luid preservice trainees develop and 
^retain community and pee* support for their work. 4 ^ 

The emphasis on trainees 1 involvement with parents was consistent 

with their concern for accountability in jpreService training programs. 

* • ^ s 
Mandates for experiential training were complemented by their statements 

that , rural practice contains inherent inequalities (income, community 

status, resources, etc.) and that such inequalities should' be addressed 

within- preservice programs. V * 



♦ ... . ^ 

Table XVII below indicates the types of coursework expressed by 

respondents as necessary for quality preseryice training. 

* * t. ■ * 
Table XVII ' 

Vypes of preservice ooursework indicated necessary 



Service delivery strategies for low-incidence 

rural population g % ' fc . ^ 6^% 

Generic approaches to Ceaching rural handicapped 

children 58% 
£us tons, mores, and cultures of. rural areas 56% 
Status of rural special education service delivery f 0 ' 

m systems (strengths, weaTcnesse^s, etc.) ' " 54% 
Strategies for identifying services and $caf;cfe* resources ' 

in rural areas / • 48% 

Effective strategies of adapting curriculum (and when 

to (}o so) r , . ^\ ■ 46% 

PL 94-142 rules,* regulations, and changes * 34% 

Administration and management skills ♦ 32% 

Tes-ting and appraisal , skills 28% 



Respondents were also asked to describe the greatest strengths of 

their preservice training as, preparation for working with rural handi- 

\rapped populations, thei^r parents, and rural communities. Table XVIII 
below illustrate^ their responses. 

Table XVIII 

• GREATEST STRENGTHS OF PRESERVIcfe TRAINING 
* AS DESCRIBED BY RESPONDENTS 



None ^ 32% 

Hands-on field experiences , 14% 

Generalist/non-categorical skills ' . 17% 

Categorical coursework * ** 14% } 

Administrative knowledge 6% " ' 

Corpunication .skills • J 2% 

It is highly ' significant r that ' one-third " (32%) * dfd not state a 
» i> * ♦ 

strength; and only 14% noted a. "hands on" field experience* (fcractica, 

; ^ X \ . 

student teaching, internship, etc.) in a rural setting similar to one 
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which later employed them. In contrast, 62% of the respondents in Table 
XX noted the lack of realistic experiences in a rural community as a 
significant void in their training program. ' . 

Anecdotal comments indicated that respondents feit particularly 

r • 

♦ 

strong about the need fo£ generalizable/non-categorical skills (as most 
rural special Educators work with lo\f^incidence handicaps and have, few 
specialists -available). The types of experiential training most valued 
'included on-site , work/, singulations in problem solving and communication 

* ' • * 

skills, etc. ^ • > , * 

Valued administrative knowledge /included strategies for effective 

coordination of servi£el> regional' service delivery systems, team efforts 
* * • * > ** * « 

school laivV and itinerant service 'delivery strategies. When asked 
specific preservice learning experiences that contributed to the respon- 
dents 1 successes in a ru£al community, *the responses we're as illustrated^ 
in Table XIX below- -».",* H 



ft i Table XIX . 



: SPECIFIC LEARNING EXPERIENCES - CONTRIBUTING TO 

j/ RESPONDENTS' SUCCESSES* IN A RURAL Q0J1MUNITY , # 

ExperientiajT training ' * * . ' 



p^rentsV^Volved in training experiences / 
C^rsew^k.i?fegardihg initiating special edqca 



34% 

2% 



ation 



v"*' SevdwCL cogent "poinfcS were made clear by anecdotes related to the 

& > Vi • . ■ , " - * . * 

>»£ave da&a. , : *Pjr$ctica were mentioned three" times -ffctae frequently than 
student teach^rj^^r internships as a ,fa£to£ in . respondents 1 preservice 

training, contributing to their success.* This" 1 is significant because 

"* ' ■ \ 

respondents indicated that even though most of ^he Universities were 

located in rural enviro0ments r v^it, was typicsOL for a practicum'to be, the 

Cxnly-expesitrntial training ^Va liable 'to them. " ' • - * ( 
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Interviewees were particularly negative in their responses to this 
question, relating that even though their practica offered inadequate 
arounts of experiential training, it was viewed as the beginning of what 
should be the most valuable part,, Although respondents mentioned in 
previous questions that experiential training, and interactions with 
parents of handicapped students were highly desired, proportionally few 
interviewees* related that this was .incorporated in their training pro- 
gram. ft r i ) 

In contrast, 62% noted the lack of. realistic experiences in a rural 
community as a significant part of their training ' program. Table XX 
below illustrates their responses to the question designed to ascertain 
the greatest weaknesses of preservice training programs. 



Tafrle XX . 
t \ * *. 

GREATEST WEAKNESSES IN RESPONDENTS 1 TRAINING- PROGRAMS * 

Lack qf realistic experiences in a rural community - 62% 
L*ck of appropriate coUrsework preparing one for work 

in sural America • 48% 

Lack of training in diagnostics and assessment - 13% 

Inadequate specialization v * 2%' 

*In^oosi^ent faculty philosophy 1% 



The ^predominant problems appeared to relate to both quality and 

A 

voids* in tracing. Respondents frequently reflected that lack of prepa- 
ratiQHt for work in rural *areas^ was directly related to problems in 
recruiting qualified personnel. When respondents were asked what fac- 
tors of their jareservice training led them to be recruited, for thei^work 

0 

with rural handicapped children, 90% stated that their preser\rice train- 
ing wa$ not a factor in their rural employment. Instead, factors such 

» 1 ' 

as the following were listed. 
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Table XXI 

FACTORS OP PRESERVICE TRAINING 
LEADING RESPONDENTS TO BE RECRUITED TOR THEIR WORK 
WITH RURAL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

* * 

Preservice training not a factor in rural employment 90% 
Personal attractions (recreational opportunities , 

slower pace, spouse's location, etc.) 36% 
Job availability 14% 
4 Respondent was reared in a rural ccramunity ■ • .8% 
Experiential training in a rural area , 4% 



When asked what factors from their, preservice training made a 

difference in retaining them in rural America, 93% stated "none." 

Rather, they were retained for stich ^ rural environmental and lifestyle 

- ■** » 
factors as those mentioned above, or because of a scarcity of other 

positions. 

Specifically, interviewees stated that their preservice training 
should include the following facets listed in Table XXII below so tljat 
preservice trainees could be more easily recruitable and retainable for 
rurkl positions. . • . « ' 



Table X XII 

: s \ 



ESSENTIAL FACETS OF PRESERVICE TRAINING' 
• SO THAT GRADUATES WILL BE RECRUITABLE AND RETAINABLE 
FOR RURAL POSITIONS, 

♦ 

Coping with remoteness to services and other resources 45% 
Generalisiulnon^categorical) skills and ability to work 
with low-incidence handicaps without specialists 
being -available * * . 36% 

, Information alxmt rural geographic * and socioeconomic 

subcuitur^Jincluding value systemg v and other life- 
style variations) 4 ' 34% 
Techniques of working with rural peers, families and 
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When asked, "What do you wish you . had known about working in a 
rural community before doing so?," almost half (45%) of the rural prac- 
titioner interviewed stated that their training should have given them 
specific experiences with the realities ©f scarce services and resources 
in ,rural areas. Over one-third (34%) felt that their preservice train- 
ing should have included specific techniques for working in rural geo- 
graphic and socioeconomic cultures. 

k 

With respect to the question, "What do you wish you had known about 
wrking in a rural community before you began doing so?," Table XXIII 
below 'summarize s^responses. 

« 

Table XXIII 

*: WHAT DO YOU WJSH YOU HAD KNOWNr ABOUT WORKING IN A RURAL, COMMUNITY 

BEFORE YOU BE&AN DOING SO? 

Coping with remoteness to services and other resources 68% 

Techniques for generic service delivery /serving children 

without the availability of specialists - *66% 

Coping with remoteness to jpersonal enrichment and 

stress reduction 56%- 

How to work with rural families, peers and •communities' ^38% .* 

Information regarding rural geographic and socioeconomic , 
subcultures (including value systems and oth6r' 
lifestyle variations) . 38% 

Respondent was from the type of rural. area he/she 

eventually became employed in 24% 

K^cruitmeJifc v and retention strategies j 21% 

Transportation constraints (personal and professional) 21% 

Dealing with transient populations". 11% 

> • 

Rural governance Structure . # 1% 

Economic effects on education 1% 



r 
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Respondents were also asked, J'What additional preservice training 
regarding consulting skills is needed? 11 As depicted in Table XXIV 
below, interviewees continued" to- emphasize the n&ed )£ox experiential 
"trailing. 

Table XXIV 

ADDITIONAL .NECESSARY PRESERVICE" TRAINING REGARDING 
" CONSULTING SKILLS 

Experiences with interpersonal communication skills ' * v - 
to sell one's program and ond's self * . v 42%. 

Experiences in understanding community culture regarding 

problem solving with teachers ^nd parents . 30% 

None % , 10% 

*Skill demonstrations for .working with related services 



personnel 



4% 



Consistent .with the SEP Diyision of Personnel Preparation Quality 
Teacher Education Initiative, respondents were asked to specify factors 
that -would demonstrate a high quality rural special education program. 
Interviewees were encouraged to be as specific as possible in their 
responses. After every answer, respondents were asked, "How would you 
know' the program/faculty were of quality?" or- "fully describe the ex- 
perience you spoke of." Table XXV below illustrates their responses. 



Q 
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Table XXV 

FACTORS RESPONDENTS INDICATED* WOULD 
DEMONSTRATE A HIGH. QUALITY RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PRESERVICE PROGRAM 

Rural special education experiential training (emphasis 

on interaction with peer practitioners, parents of» 5 

handicapped students, and rural communities; rural 

student teaching and internship assignments; etc.) 65% 

Rural service delivery content (including socioeconomic s 
and geographic differences affecting learning and 
living in rural communities; strategies for locating 
resources;- working with multi-ability levels, dis- 
orders, and age programming; low-incidence teaching 
strategies; transportation strategies) 23% - 

Generic training models • 4 ' 'If 7% 

Interpersonal skills emphasis 1 4% 

Faculty from rural backgrounds . m * 3% 

Interagency collaboration strategies 1% 

Exposure to disciplines of medicines and psychology 1% 

Interviewees were clear about their desire for exposure to a variety 

of service systems and programs. They were ^especially concerned that 

special education practitioners learn to gain and keep support from rur^ 
• « 

administrators, communities, and peer professionals. 



G. Hiring of Unqualified Personnel 

.. Rural areas ' typically have higher percentages of. unqualified per- 

\ » * ** 

» 4 

TOru\el, lower levels of certification, and higher ratgs of temporary and 
emergency certifications. 

Roughly two-%thirds (66%) of /those surveyed reported that emergency 
certifications were typically used in their district. They stated that, 

4- 

tenporarily certified personnel were not well qualified for the posi- 
tion-? that they held. 

Recent federal <and state retrenchment in spscial educationQ^oney 
has resulted in additional problems, as indicated by this survey and the 
Smith & Burke (19*83) survey of SEA specia^ education directors. (Their 
tjrvey identified replacement of special education personnel by indi- 
viduals with greater seni/ority, regular education administrators, and 
,oven athletic" personnel*) 




Relatively high percentages of the rural special education "direc- 

) * * 
tors and tea'chers interviewed by this study reported a lack of training 

for their positions. (E.g., 15% of the rural special education direct 

to r 3 and teachers had taken few or no courses in special education.) 

Respondents issued cJaveats concerning symbolic preservice program 

changes ,^p.g.," curriculum revisions leading to false* security and simul- 

taneou3ly inhibiting truly needed reforms). Problems preservice training 

institutions face %s they prepare rural special educators were largely 

understood by interviewees and were reported as followst 

"a. ^ There are serious questions • about the quality of role 
• models, materials, and facilities ' in many remojte areas/ 
rural schools in which practica and student teaching must 
be arranged. There is a need to expose ^Jbud^nts to 
quality, innovative, state-of-therart 'learning situa- 
tions, facilities, and^ equipment* .This is often in^ 
^conflict with the* need to expose trainees to the reali- 
ties of rural schools, teaching, facilities, and eqi*ip~ 
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c ment. These factors obviously hav$ ramifications regard- ^ 
ing recruiting students to work in rural America. . 

b> The need to locate adequate numbers of quality practice 
and to transport students is frequently a problem/ par- 
ticularly in remote rural areas. . There is also typically 
a problem locating other field experiences (observations, 
pre-student teaching, internships* etc*). • * 

c. Student and faculty housing are frequently a barrier to 
quality field experiences. Because of the remoteness of 
many university service regions, students are frequently 
located off campus for extensive periods of time. % 

d. Funds for supervisory travel is often a problem. ' The 
role of the supervisor ^ithin the school setting often 
must be clarified. This , is particularly true -when a 
supervisor m^y travel 2 ot 3 days to reach some of the 
reniote student .teaching/internship sites. Cost ef~ 1 
ficiency sometimes becomes the determinant \planning 
variable, especially when travel and supervisory "costs 
are considered* * , 

e. Travel .feasibility for students an<F:faculty is of ten severely ./ 
►inhibited by climatic and geographic barriers. f 
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H. Views and Practices of Trainers of Rural Special Educators 

— -7 — _ 

K.irfy training ixisti'tutiolis w?.th rural service regions, are consistent 
with 5Blasi f s (1982), definition of rural/remote or small universities as: 
those located outside of counties having a city of more than 50,000 popu- 
lation and having 7 or fewer faculty members within the special education 
^departnert. Such institutions face many, of the difficulties listed be- 



low. 



Many small institutions offer courses with low-incidenc£ 
handicaps in only a cursory way unless a particular 
faculty member happens tq have such an area of expertice. 

'Most small university faculty have multiple responsibili- 
ties including -12-hour teaching loads, supervision and 
travel, service to the field, and research. There is 
typically • little time for development for new curricula 
materials. 



i 




c. Differentiated staffing at such institutions is rare, and > 
. faculty are usually generalists • (cross-categor-ical, 

unde graduate/graduate, and often cross-departmental) in 
their responsibilities. 

d. It is . frequently problematic to find adjunct faculty who 
will travel and to coordinate field offerings with such S 
adjuncts-. ^ - 

' * « 
y, ' The "remote geography of many small universities is corre- 
lated with inferior field/satellite uj*iw*sity (and 
sometimes regional university) library and ^training 
materials. Recent university funding cutbacfks_ have 
intensified this problem. £ 

M> f. A predominant nufo)Der~'Of \ students are frequently housed 
off campus, and some regional .university librarians will 
not allow materials to leave campus* Students in , dis- 
persed locations, (e.g., students in televised classes 
miles apart) cannot -readily share materials. Sctne stu- 
dents" must drive 100 , miles or more to use university 
library systems. Copyright laws frequently compound 
these prbblems by prohibiting duplication of particularly 
relevant materials T 



During the December, 1982, Project Directors 1 meeting^ qf the Divi- 
sion of "Personnel Preparation of SEP, the NRP conducted a survey of 46 
university faculty who trained special educators primarily employed by 
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rural areas. Faculty completing the instrument were representative of 
universities across the United States. Thirty-two states were represen- 
ted. U copy of , the questionnaire is included in Appendix C.) * 

Faculty Respondents were first asked to rate the importance of the 
rural preservice training competencies established after 4-1/2 jjears of 
MRP research in.over 100 rural school districts and cooperatives. These 
competencies are listed in the right-hand column in Table XXVI. 

As indicated in Table XXVI , all of the\ural competencies were 
rated as important Jzo rural preservice training programs. (tfhe mean 
rating was J. 53;) 

However, only 32% to 50% of the institutions polled were currently 
addressing even those competencies they rated as having the greatest, 
importance. (4.0) for their preservice programs. (The range was 17% to. 
50%.) " . 

In fact, anecdotal comments written on several forms included, 
"Although we are located in a rural service area, our teacher education 
program is not specifically rural focused," and "We address these ccmpe- 
fc**ncies chance , not focus. 11 * •* 

In Provus' Discrepancy Evaluation Model (Provus, 1973). terms, the 
Standards* (valued preservice competencies) tff # the rural preservice 
universities differed significantly from their Performance (teaching 
rural competencies to students). • ; 
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Table XXVI 

DISCREPANCY EVALUATION MODEL ASSESSMENT 
OF NRP RURAL PRESERVICE COMPETENCIES 



Standard: 



What is Currently Taught Ranging of Importance of ; ' Competency 

in the Respondents 'Institution Each Competency to the Field m. 

' 4 » No • 2 » * little n " N 

N * % 3 = Some 4 « Great - ** ♦ 

* • 

Yes 13 28% 3.6 Students will demonstrate an understanding o\ the conte? 

No *3-3 72% • * of a rur&l school and its environment.' 

Yes 23 / 50% 4.0 Students will demonstrate an understanding of \differenc< 

No 23 e 50% / % , involved in serving handicapped students in ru^l and^ii 

urban environments. 

Yes 8 17% 3.0 Students will demonstrate knowledge^ concerning the 6tat< 

No 38 83% , of-the-art of rural special education^ 

Yes 16 35% 3.4 Students will demonstrate knowledge of effective service 

No # 30 65% * delivery models for rural handicapped children (incl^dir 

low-incidence handicaps such &s severely emotionally di* 
turbed, hearing impaired, and visually impaired) ♦ 



'Yes * * 15 33% 3.3 Students will demonstrate an awareness of alternate 

No -31 67% resources to provide services to rural handicapped 

' ♦ students and skills to identify alternate resources. 

, Yes . 20 43% 4.0 Students will demonstrate skills in working, w^th 

No 26 57% parents of rural handicapped students. \ 
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Standard: 
What is Currently Taught 
in the Respondent's Institution 



N. 



% 



Ranking of Importance of 
Each Competency to the Field 
1 = No. 2r = Little 

"3 = Some 4' = Great 



Yes 
No 



15 

31' 



32% 
68% 



4.0 



Yes 
No 



14 
32 



30% 
70* 



3.5 



Yes 
No 



11 
35 



2 3% 
77% 



3.0 



Mean: 
Yes 
No , 



15 
31 



32.5% 
67.5%" 



Mean: 3.53 



Competency \ . 
$ 

Students will demonstrate skills* in working with 
citizens and agencies in rural communities to 
facilitate booperativeness among "schools and 
service handicapped students. 

Students will demonstrate an understanding of 
personal development skills * (a) for their/ own 
professional growth and (b) # to build a local 
: support system in their* rural environment. 

Students' will develop skills in working with 
peer professionals from rural environments. 
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Status of Emerging Technology and Cfeftputer Literacy* in Rural Special 



Education Programs 
Resp>nde > nt$ were queried regarding availability lof* emerging 

technologies, primary uses of various" 'types 6f technology,, computer 
literacy, uses of microcomputer? by staff and handicapped students,, and 
reasons why handicapped students were not using computers in areas in 
which \they were not. As evidenced in Table XXVII below, a- preponderance 
of districts/cooperatives surveyed Had some type of basic electronic 
technology available to them* Microcomputers were ttost common. • 



Table XXVII ' 

TYPES OF TECHNOLOGY AVAILABLE TO RURAL DISTRICTS SURVEYED 



Microc9mputers 
Vi4eodiscs 
Teleconmunications * 
None " * ■ • "~ 
Satellite Communications^ 

^ther' (voice; synthesi^lr; specialized phon'-ic 
\, e^tiijaffl^nt, etc.)> . ' • * 



88% 
19% 

46% 
12%. 

' 21V 



-Regional ( variations in technology aya;ilab,le appeared to be sighifi-, 

u ' '; 'v 

\ cant as indicated' in Table XX.VIlX below. 



53, 
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Table XXVIII 



REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN TECHNOLOGIES AVAILABLE 

r 

(Figures represent percentages within each region). 



REGION 


MICROCOMPUTERS 


VIDEODISCS 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


■SATELLITE 


OTHER 


I 


' 100% 


14% . 


0% 


0% 


14%- 


II 


100%* 


33% 


0% 


0% 


33V 7 


III 


100% 


38% 


25% 


- —8*' 


25% 




■81% 


' 6% 


6% 


, . 6% • 


y25% 


V 


100% 


'20% 


'27% ' r 


0% . 


/ 33% 


VI 


56% 


0% 


0% \' 


'* 0% y 


- 0%' * 


VII • 


89% 4 


11% 


44% ' 


0% / 


22% 


VIII 


86% 


21% 


- 36% 


0% / 


14% 


IX 


90% 


30% 


10% , / 


0%/ ' 


■° 10% 


X 


'89% 


33% 


11% J. 


,. ■ 11* ** 


33% 


Mean 


89% ' 


> 

21% • 


16%' ... 


2% ' - 


21* 


Range 


56-100% . 


0-38% 


• 0-44% 


* .0-11% 


0-33% 



The range of availability of microcomputers was from .$6% (Region 
VI) tq 100% (Regions I r II* knd V) 1 Although Regions IV and VIII 

were also below the mean of 89%, only Region VI»was significantly , below 

- "V ■ 

the mean. Approximately one-third gx Jess of the districts/cooperatives 
sampled had videodiscs available (mean " 21% and range 1 of '0 to 38%) . 

Telecommunications were typically. available* even less frequently, ' 
as ""the 'mean of availability was only 16% (although the range was 0 to < 

,4 t •*> 

44%) . Satellite communication was the least frequently available tech-, 
* 

nology .mentioned by respondents (a rrfe&n of only 2%) , and the vast Ma- 
jority (98%) of $he districts/cooperatives x did not 4iave this sophisti- 

* » 

cated technology. Other technologies sudh "as 1 speech synthesizers, 
specialised phonic equipment, etc r . were available "iii percentages roughly ; 
equivalent to the availability of videodiscs (although the percentages <% 
of sampled diatrictsj^ooperatives within regions -varie4) . . '* 
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< 'N 

Regxon VI (Arkansas, Louisiana* .New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) 

* 

.appeared to have the roost inequitable distribution of emerging tech- 
nologies of all districts/ cooperatives surveyed. Only 56% of the 
sampled LEAs/cooperatives in tlils study had microcomputers, and none of 
the Region; VI respondents reported any other type of technology avail- 
able. Thus, this region far surpassed the mean of 11% of those 'surveyed 
having "no technology available <" 

Of interest is that Regions IV and Region VI (with 19% of their 
respondents stating that no technology was available) both contain a 
number of states typically thought of "Deep South Spates." . Regions 

XIII, IX and X, with 14%, 10%, and 11%, of their interviewees stating 

t 

they had no technology av allele, contained the largest number of BIA 
respondents. 

fhe survey next attempted to identify primary uses of technology. 
Tabje XXIX below illustrates the predominant uses identified. 

'v* * Table XXIX 



PRIMARY USES OF TECHNOLOGY 

Instructional 72% 

Managerial ~ 42% 

Inservice „ 8% 



# Instructional uses included the fbllowihgi 



Direct tutoring <v 
Parent interactions 
Use with 4EPs (revisions such as after annual reviews, etc.) 
Computer-assisted instruction (tutorials,, drill and -practice 
comments, etc.) * 
Grading records ~ w 

Motivational ot reinforcement gains 



Managerial uses included the following 

Child tracking (*IEPs, etc*) 
' National/regional/state information retrieval systems * . * 

Listing resources "for instruction * * 
Completing due process forms 

Assistance with program evaluation ' r 

Programming routine control procedures such as ordering 

or inventorying supplies 
Recording financial recQrds M s 

Word processing * ■ 
Research 

Telecommunications * 
Transportation and service options 
Electronic technology for management decision- making 
Data control * * 

/Record keeping * . C 

Reportwriting 

Computers were nbst frequently used for the' instructional^ and 
r&nagerial. uses described abov^ but occasionally \ised for long-term 
planning or strategic decision making. 

A CouncU otv Adnrinistrators of Special EducatiorMCASE) Summer, 
1982, study found that' approximately half of the special education 
administrators (urban, suburban m and rural districts) answering its 
7iestio?nair£- used or were designing computerized management systems* 
This conpares with^59% of the ipttervieWees in this study using computers 
for managerial purposes. * # 

Inservice uses of" technology ranged from didactic to interactive 
• • * 

staff development sessions., This' included mailed videodiscs toi/remote 

areas, satellite, inservice sessipns, and other uses peculiar £o renjote 

netting?. The most common uses included direct use of or training for. 

computer-assisted instruction, accessing information systems via elec- * 

tronic communications, and training to do work with handicapped students 

via technolp#«*5 su*ch as voice synthesizers. . 



Anecdotal comments indicated that rural districts/cooperatives can 
afford mircdcomputers easier than mainframe or minicomputers and that 
microcomputers $ are mpre accessible to remote locations so common to 
rural districts/cooperatives. Most of the respondents Interviewed also 
indicated that microcomputers were more compatible with their remoteness 
from university' and state education, agency mainframes although some 
teamed, their microcomputer with a mainframe or a minicomputer. 

Complaints about the use of computers ranged from staff illiteracy, 
personnel needed for training others to use technologies, staff resis- 
tance to procedural changes, human error^tactors, and unrealistic expec- 
tations of technologies. Initial costs (although originally felt high 

by many school boards) had by the time of this survey seemed minimal, 

^. 

compared to benefits being received. However, initial costs for develop- 
npnt time frequently w^re overrun, and difficulties in finding experts 
to assist with computer usage and programming were frequent i.n rural 
America. 

Table XXX, below indicates regional variations in primary uses of 
technology. 



. • \ 

Table XXX 

REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN 'PRIMARY USES OF TECHNOLOGY 
(Figures represent percentages within each region) 



REGION 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MANAGERIAL 


INSEBVICE 


I 


100% 


29% 


0% „_ 


II 


67% 


33% 


0% 


III 


75% 


25% • 


25% 


IV . 


51% " 


. 31% 


0% 


V 


86% 


73% 


27% 


VI 


44% 


-22% 


.0% 


. VII 


67% 


67% 


22% 


VIII 


85% 


50% 


0% 


IX 


70% 1 


50% 


' 0%. 


X " 


. 78% 


44% ' 


0% 


Ave rage 


72% 


42% 


8%- 




Intervieweeg^ferQ next ask§d about staff computer literacy. Respon- 
dents were encouraged to answer for themselves and their staff.' Table 
XXXI below indicates staff computer literacy* by recfion. 



Table XXXI 

dOMPOTER^TERACY OF RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION STAFF FOR EACH REGION 

(Figures represent? percentages within each region) 

REGION YES NO 

I 42% 58% 

| II * ' 100%, • 0% 

^ III . 62% 38% 

IV ' ~ 50% 50% 

V 93% 7% 

VI 11% 89% 

VII 77% 23% * 

VIII 71% 29% 

IX ' 67% , 33% 

X 50% 50% 



Average * 3* • 62% $ 38% 

»* * ' » 

Except, for Region I, over half of the rural special education staff 

* — «^ * • * 

in the districts/cooperatives jgurveyed were considered to be computer 
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literate. Predictably, regions having less acgess to microcomputers 
(Regions VI, IV, , and VIII, specifically), were less frequently described 
as computer literate although some staff of surveyed areas in Regions I 
*and X were also not highly trained. 

4 Table XXXII below indicates the use of computers by handicapped 
students, for each region. ♦ 

Table XXXII 

USE OP COMPUTERS BY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS FOR EACH REGION ' * 
(Figures represent the percentage for each region) 



REGION ' 


YES 




NO 


• I 


58% 




42% 


II 


100% ' 




0% 


III 


75% 




2 5% 


IV: 


37% 




63% 


v . 


67% 




' .33% 


VI 


55% 




45% 


.VII 


67% 




33% 


VIII 


64% 




, 36%' 


i* 


77% 




23% 


X 


60% 




40% 


Average 


66% 




34% 



Again, data were consistent in that districts/cooperatives in 
regions with less accessibility to microcomputers experienced less usage 
of computers by handicapped students. However, Regions I and X were 
overrepresented in this analysis (as they were in the lack of staff 
computer literacy). 

The next question regarded who trained handicapped students to use 
microcomputers. Table XXXlII below depicts information gathered by thi£\ 
survey. . , 
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Table XXXIII 

WHO TRAINED HANDICAPPED STUDENTS TO USE MICROCOMPUTERS,, BY REGION' 



REGION 


(Figures represent percentages by region) 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS OTHER STAFF 


I 


100% 


0% 


II 


67% 


. 33% 


III 


67% 


33% 


IV 


83% 


17% 


V 


77%. 


22% 


VI 


50% - 


25% 


VII 


.33% 


0% 


VIII 


.77% 


23% 


IX 


57% '' 


29% 


X 


67% 


17% - 


Average 


67% 


18% 



COMMUNITY MEMBERS 

0% ' 
0% 

0% 

1% 

25% 
67% 
. 0% 
14% 
16% 

15% 



Disabled students were primarij^^trained by special education 

teachers (mean = 67%), occasionally by other staff, and infrequently by 

community members. (Districts/cooperatives sampled in regions VI and. 

i 

VII were exceptions.) 

The survey next assessed uses of computers by handicapped students. 

* * 

Table XXXIV depicts the results of this question, 'by region • . 
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Table XXXIV 

HANDICAPPED STUDENT USES OF COMPUTERS*, BY REGION 
(Figures represent percentages within each region) 



REGION 
I 

II 

III 

IV- 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X • 

Average 



INSTRUCTION 



OTHER 



O 



100% 




0% 


100% 




0% 


100% 




0% 


83% 




" 17% 


90% 




10% 


80% 




20* 


83% 






100% 




6% 


57% 




- , 43% 


100% 

• 




0% 


89% 




11% 




\ 
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Clearly, it was felt that disabled students primarily use computers 
for instructional purposes. Even in the region represented by the lowest 
percentage (Region IX), a majority of 57% of the handicapped students rep- 
resented primarily hsfcve instructional foci in their usage. 

The surveySierft looked at why handicapped students were not using 
computers (whfen they were not) . The major reasons were (1) because of 
rural schools being unprepared 'for the handicapped to use computers 
(e.g., they were pot aware of uses or appropriate software); (2) because 
computers were not available, or (3) because school staff were Hot 

4 - 

trained with computers or wifh useful applications for handicapped 
students. An additional reason was management policies prohibiting 
student usage. 

N - 
Table XXXV below illustrates the results of this question. 

Table XXXV 4 

WHY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS WERE NOT USING COMPUTERS 
/ .WHEN THEY WERE NOT 

(Figures represent percentages within each- region) 

MANAGEMENT POLICY 

REGIONS SCHOOL UNPREPARED NO COMPUTER STAFF UNTRAINED INHIBITIONS 

0% 67% 0% 

0% ' JD% 0% 

^ 0% 0% 0% . 

60% 20% 0% 

40% 0% * 20% 

75% 0% 25% 

33% 0% s 67.% 

60% 20% 0% 

50% 0% 0% 

50% ' 0% 25% 

37% 11% - 14% 



I 


33% 


11 


0% 


III . 


100% 


iv . 


20% 


V 


40% 


VI 


0% 


VII x 


0% 


VIII 


20% 


IX 


50% 


X 


. 25% 


Average 


29% 



{ 
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J. Newly Used or Innovative Resources For Rural Special Education 

When describing the most innovative .or newest resources inter- 



viewees had found " and used during the last two years, responses were. 



categorized as in Table XXXVI bqlow. 

Table *XXXVI 

13 

•NEW OR INNOVATIVE RESOURCES FOR RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Newly acquired or used caregivers 41% 

Newly used A funding sources. 33% 
Increased interagency and interschool 

col laboration 2 2% 

Technology . 22% 

State departments Q f education • 9% 

Specific special education programs 8% 

In^ervice 5% 

Other * 1% 

None • 24% 



Respondents expressed frustrations about funding cutbacks and/or 
inability of program funding to be consistent with rates pf inflation. 
Interviewees clearly stated that even vfoen they had found alternate 
funding sources for aspects of the /programs', they felt their programs 

were suffering or might soon feel negative impacts (see chapter on 

\ - 

funding) because of projected or current funding inadequacies. 

Each of the above categories will be -described in this chapter. 

New Caregivers . Nearly half (41%) of the respondents indicated 
that they were using different or new , sources \o provide services than 
they had in previous, • years. As illustrated in Table XXXVII below, the 
majority of the new caregivers were individuals vis-a-vis community 
groups, paraprofessionals, or professionals. 
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Table XXXVII 

« " ** 

TYPES OF NEW CAREGIVERS DESCRIBED 

Individual volunteers 70% 
Community service organizations 24% / 

University students / ■ 12% 
Paraprofessionals 4% . 

Professionals from related fields ^\^2% 

Individual volunteers were primarily parents of handicapped stu- 
dents , although other individuals in the <^nmunity were frequently 
involved. Service organizations ranged from national groups such as Ki- 
wanis Clubs to organizations more peculiar to rural America such as wran- 
glers'riding clubs, Volunteer fire departments, and organized education 

groups, such as parent-teacher organizations. 

' 0 

A vast majority (74%) of all respondents mentioned**that new funding 

sources identified were primarily community service organizations, as 

illustrated in Table XXXVIII below. Although most respondents described 

typical types of funds solicitation from community , organizations (e.g., 

fees for donations for a particular child or project), some were quite 

innovative. * A prime example was ^the use of gambling proceeds from 
i 

non-profit organizations for equipment fpr handicapped children. A 

typical use of funds solicited from community service organizations was 

providing funding for inservice opportunities. Funding for private in- 

dividuals primarily included identifying individuals of adequate means 

\ 

to fund specific special education projects. However, gome innovations 
included encouraging individuals to secure resources and materials - 
tbas making the individual an indirect funding source* Another innova- 
tive use of individuals as funding sources included having individuals 
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mention the special education program in their wills or encouraging them 1 

<*■> 

to set up trust funds 'for programs for the handicapped • ^ 

University students used as new caregivers^ wexe primarily prac- 
ticum or , internship students. Of interest was "that not all students 
were special education students. In fact, social work and counseling- 

•'students were frequently mentioned. It was reported that university and 

<-) 

public school students mutually benefited frcxn such activities. 

# 

Table XXXVIII below illustrates the percentages that the various 



funding sources identified were reportedly used. 



• Table XXXVIII 
TYPES OP NEW FUNDING SOURCES USED 
(Figures represent percentages of the total) 
Community Service Organizations* - ^ 74% 

Individuals - 26% , 

As noted in Table XXXVI, over one-.fifth (22%) of the sampled dis- 
tricts/cooperative^ mentioned increased interagency and intersehool col- 

« 

laboration as a key resource for their special education programs. Rural 

/' .# 

school 9 districts/cooperatives have been noted for their collaborative, 
styles for decades. Rural America necessitates cooperation' of individ- 

r • 

uals and/or organizatiohs, particularly in remote areas with sqarce re-/ 

♦ fT * / 

sources*. Never has a study of rural service delivery indicated dupli- 
cation of sources as a primary problem. The factT that approximately,, 
one-f j^fth* (22%) of the respondents indicated that increased interagency 

"Snd intersehool collaboration were significant resources during the la§t 

/ A * 

tWo years /titphasizes the increasing use of administrative cooperatives. 

• I 

Respondents stated that although they had in the past frequently 
pooled monetary and other resources so that .services fcould be provided 
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to iandcapped children (especially low-incidence .handicaps), many were 
now sharing technological resources. Many districts, stated that they 
would not otherwise be able to affotd tie-ins to mainframe or minicom- 
puter systems, electronic communication networking systems, or other 

r 

technologies. , 

Regional planning consortia for program "trouble- shooting," pro- 
actively planning for resource acquisition and utilization, and dis- 
cussing possible services £pr individual students, were more commbn'than 
indicated in the 1980 NRP study (Helge, 1980). 

Respondents stated that 'although it was most difficult for rural 
agencies to allocate staff time, transportation funds, and other resour- 
ces to meet wtfeh other cooperatives or related service agencies, they 
felt that it should be a priority of their, administration. Outcomes 
included special education day care programs hous^jf outside school dis- 
tricts for severely handicapped children. These had been positively 
evaluated and -were providing mutual benefits for caregivers and children 
with special needs. Some of the more dramatic examples involved the use 
of senior citizens in such programs. 

At the local district level, interschool collaboration included 
more team teaching than had taken place in years past and more coopera- 
tive planning among tochers and related service personnel. ^Categories 
of handicapping conditions appeared to be more freqdently interrelated. 
Sharing of resources and staff among programs. such as special education 
and Title I appeared to be gaining in popularity. 

School assistance teams in which teachers from each school/building 

r * 

listened to/problems* of others and coordinated resourceswere becoming 
more common. Some of the school assistance teams involved students as, 
volunteer participants. . \ 

ERjC ." ' ^ -62- 
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' Over one- fifth (22%) of all interviewers named "tactfnology" as their 
• • a • 

most innovative resource. Microcomputers were the primary technology 

mentioned by 92% of these respondents. Section III - I of r this report 

fully describes data gathered regarding emerging rural special education 

technological systems. " 0 • - 

It was interesting that 9% of the respondents stated that state 
departments of education* were their greatest resource*- _ Comments indi- 
cated that respondents primarily depended on state department's assis- 
tance with iAservice education, educational consultants, ajid occa- % 
sionally as a funding sourcq. . ^ 

A smal-1 percentage (8%) of those surveyed mentioned specific spe- 
cial education programs as their greatest resource^ Innovative programs 
mentioned primarily included sheltered workshop's and .other work exper- 
ience and preschool program approaches. Although other special education 
programming aspects were mentioned, these were the- primary innovations- * 
emphasized. * , * ^ » 

Inservice was mentioned by a small minority of tlhe participants as 
their most innovative resource. 'Facets of inservice n$w to . them were 
publishers cpnferences and demonstrations of new technology relative to 
rural handicapped- children. Comments under "other" included crania 
styncotherapy and specific child diagnostic techniques. . . 

It is especially noteworthy that although a majority ^respondents 

named more tfyan one new or innovative ressource, almost one-fourth (24%) 

/ 

stated that they had "none." " * 



K. Successful Parent Involvement Strategies \ 
' * * * 

f Table XXXIX below illustrates the primary uses of "parents inttl\e 
rural special'edvjcation programs of the' districts/Cooperatives surveyed, 

. Table XKX|X t .\ . ' * 

v SUCCESSFUL PARENT INVOLVEMENT STRATEGICS * •* * 1 

tEP meetings • 98% , < 

r .Parent/teadher organizatSgjfl^ ■ . ■ , ^*8% J 

Involvement in ins tructioSyra ides, tutoring, and ^ ■ \ w 

teaching) 4 , * ' 1 " e ' . 22%. 

t Home visits ' • • " . 20 v 

•Parents not recruited^ / 16* , > 

Non-instructional assistance (Special Olympics, ' 

field trips, arici swimming) \ ,16% 

Assistance with screening for, handicaps 14% 

Ongoidg child find efforts \ . : 12% 

Parent- advisory councils . „ 8% . 

; Parent counselors . , - 4% 

Most organized parent involvement efforts were with preschool and 

\ * \* * 

severely handicapped students, especially in home-based programs.- 
Parents were occasionally involved, with wq ^-experience settings. 
Schools frequently tiseti .parents *with supplementary or'non-insfeructional 
purposes (Such as screening .for handicaps, Special .pi ym^ics, and assis- 
tance .with field trips). Although parents were occasionally u£ed i» 
one-to-one tutoring situations (1^5% of the 22% usage in "involvement in 
instruction H ) , rarely w^re thej^fctsed in professional positions with other 




pi rents , only 4% o* the time were th^y used ^parent counselors). 

, • — * 

Involvement ¥ was typically unpaid (92%), although 8% Of the.respon- 

* * * •» - \ 

dents reported paid parent -involvement. * In fact, one respondent noted 
* « £ 

"that a ?S% tax break was approved* in £heir community, and that parents 

were totally operating a cooperative preschool program. • \ 

♦ i *- ; • * 

^ Hvnety-aix percent of all parent involvembnt reported was located 

at) the cU strict/cooperative level- . Only . a. small amount (4%) took place 



at regional level'. Organized volunteer programs (across, a .district/ 
cooperative) were rare and wpre reported only by .6% of the sampled 



copulation. 
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Table XL below illbstrates that parents were infrequently ' trained 
in an organized fashion for their volunteer or professional involvement. 



"Table XL 



METHODS BY WHICH PARENTS WERE TRAINED 



\Uo organized training 
Classes 'for training parents 
One-to-one teacher:parent training 
Make and take it parent workshops 
Parent training newsletter 



84% 
8% 
2% 
1% 
1% 



Respondents reported that' parent training frequently involved 
9ocial vehicles, and that informal training took place in "such settings 



e.g. /open houses or organized reals) . 




''A 
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L . Strategies, for Finding and Involving Volunteers in Rural Special " 

4 * 

Educatiofi Programs 

In general, volunteers were grossly under-utilized 4^ rural special 
Vacation programs. Of the 61% of all respondents stating, that they did 
not- use volunteers, 68% o£ those declared that volunteers ware undepend- 
able,\^^ declared that they were unavailable, and 16% declared that they 
did not. have time to train volunteers. 

Table XLI below illustrates the use of volunteers. 




V. Table XLI * ' 

. lyPJBS OF VOLUNTEERS USED IN RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

* « .-i 

No volunteers used 61% 

Senior citizens and retired professionals 35% 

Parents ,29% 

High ^chool students _ 24% f 

"Univeristy students _ 11% 

v/elfare workers # 4% 

CETA workers * • " * - 1% 

Legal professionals X 1* • » 

' Social clubs ^ 24 % 



. Volunteers wer$ reflective of rural communities in that rural areas 

' m 

vypically have relatively high percentages of retired professionals and 

social, organizations that are known to schools. However, these groups 

vnre vd^tly under-utilized as resourc^. 

Volunteers were solicited primarily by the same ^techniques that 

accomplish other functions (communication and power systems^ etc.) in 

rami Amerieav Informal systems of recruiting extra-school personnel 

wre used w in almost all cases in which volunteers were actually re- 

cruifced by the school. "For example^, personal contacts and telephoning 

were; used much more frequently. (84%) than was organized media (12%) . 

Occranized appeals to local soc^l clubs were used less frSjueAtly (28%) , 
• t 
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although appeals to parent teacher organizations (a standard volunteer 
recru? Vfijit orarrhanism across the country) were used in 54% of all cases. 
FomaJ^ alvertisement by posters was used in only 1% of the reported 
cases / formal appeals to^ppmmunity welfare agencies only 6%, ^nd news- % 
paper ads were not reported as beincj used. State-wide publicit^y was used 
in only \% of all cases, and a formal newsletter in only 1% of the time. 
Organized parent training as a volunteer recruitment method was used in 
onlv 4% ->f all ca^e-s, and appeals to parent advocacy group.s, only 12% of 
the tvne. This is highly reflective of the fact thai so few rural com- 
^jraties have parent advocacy organizations (Helge, 1982).. Table XLII 
bclo#' deoict? primary mechanisms for securing rural special education 

j • * ■ • • " ■ 

volunteers. / • 



Table XLII 



>«2SrANIS?*S FOR SOLICITING RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION VOLUNTEERS 



Inf&rn&l recruitment- systems (V7ord of 

mouth and telephoning) 
Ao ce ils to parent" teacher organizations 
^iga^ixecl appeals >4:o local social clubs 
Groan; zee 5 t*>edia 

.\upeil- to parent adfocacy groups 

roroa". appeals to community welfare agencies 

Parent training • 

rorwwr. advertisement by poster 

Slate-wide publicity 

?ormc* I r.owt letter 



84% 
54% * 

~\ — 

12% 
12% 

6% /. 

4% 

1% ^ 

1% 
1% 



•erIc 
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'M. Primary Purposes For Which Volunteers Were Used With Rural* Ha ndi- 
cap ped Students 

Volunteers vere primar Housed for responsible, active roles with 
special education students rather than for assistance in program develsn- 
*~ent or program evaluation* Involving parents in screening, outreach 
an^ aide capacities were quite common as was involvement in tutorinq. 
TV oily aroup of volunteers exclusively used for one type „ of tutoring 
vms high school students who were used for peer tutoring and for tu- 
tormg in sign language. . tNo other groups were reportedly engaged in 

Tho^e type's of volunteer assistance,) 

* • ■ 

High School students were also reported to assist as coaches for 

Special Oiyr^pics. -Repondents stated that' there were mutual benefits 
f t » * 

tor handicapped and non-handicapped high school students. It was rela- 

« /* 

;./ely infrequent (16%) that these students were involved for the puipo?e 
•* * * 

of earning high school credits. An additional use of adolescents as 
volunteer? included a 4-H Hor&eback for the Handicapped Program, 

As with parent involvement, volunteers were primarily used to pro- 
vide preschool and severely handicapped- services,. -Senior citiz^s were 

primarily invol^d in Adopt-a-Grandparent Programs .and Foster. Gr:-.nd- 
\ 

parent Programs. 

I • 

• Parents were typi\?a?ly ^involved in parent advisory committeesr ^ 

Adopt-G^SchooJ. programs, assistance with screening, field trips, swimming 
programs, Special Olympics; and tutoring. The only strictly professional 
volunteer assistance mentioned was the use o£ a," lawyer by one coopera- 
tive for as'sistance with designing contracting procedures and intetpre- 

t 

tation of jdue process policies^ Below are listed the types of roles for 
which volunteers were reportedly used* \ 



6] 



Adopt a grandparent Program 

Assistance with field trips 
^Instructional aides 
* Foster Grandparents 

Parent advisory committees 

Adopt-a~school program 

Asisstance with screening procedures 

Assistance with swimming programs 
.Assistance with Special Olympics 

Home -school coordinator program 

Volunteer language literacy program 

Assistance with contracting procedures and 
interpretation of 'due process policies 

Job employment assistance 

f >?af interpreters 

Wc> 4i group homes and foster care 



a 



\ 




7. 
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N\ ^EFFE CTIVE STRATEGIES OF SERVING gURAL CULTURAL MINORI TIES 

Pes pendents were asked to describe the most successful strategics 
they have used to serve culturally different handicapped students, ana to 
work with their parents in a rural environment. Participants exptosued 
a great deal of dissatisfaction with their abilities to serve culturally 
^inoritips in ways that they thought would' be most effective. ^or 
ex-trtple, 46% stated that they had no effective strategies, and 62*i st^oed 
that they" felt one of the key tools fpr an effective program for minor- 
ities is to hire experienced bilingual personnel or at least a multi- 
cultural staffs However , 94% of those respondents espousing this phi- 
losophy stated that J:hey could not practice it in their district because 
they had r\o qualified minority, applicants. .There was a*i overwhelming 

feolmq aiytong jjarticipants that qualified minority applicants :oald 

/ 

rhoo^e their positions, and that most did not choose to work in rural 

areas. 

R<2$pDndents emphasized the importance of teaching 'students, peer 
^roJTessionaLs/ and community members to respect minority cultures. Some 
stated that they had successfully had students involved in teaching^ this 
principle by simulations of what it was like not to understand tho lan- 
5uag^ or customs of the t majority groups in a caiununity* Others stated 
that 'their schools stressed cultural diversity as positive (e.g., by 
celebrating minority cultural' holidays, etc.). 

* ; " As a majority of the respondents said that ideal interpretors for 
minority languages were not available in their areas, they stated' that 

/they frequently used younger siblings, .parents, trusted minority stu- 

* * * 
dents, or volunteers to interpret or at least relate cross-culturally* 

v. 

Another strategy mentioned was to prepare children for acculturation and 
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h .o include the community as the target for minority educational efforts. 
\ Uf))ority (52%) stated that non- discriminatory assessment should * 

.. , \ . ' - . 

'^i priority. However, only 2,2% of those respondents stated '.hat they 
f>!t this occurred ifc their districts. , , 

The preponderance of interviewees (52%) stated that it was essential 



that forms that parents were as&ed to complete be writte£_jjr1their ne.'cive 
languaae and kept as simple as possible. Some districts stated that 
their forms were bi-linguaj. Most stated that thfeirs contained onlv •en* 
language on any one form^ for the sake of simplicity. Informal persona- 
ted meetings with parents v^ere stressed as critical by 54% of those 
interviewed and home visits appeared to* be common, The importance of <.n- 
formality in establishing rapport with parents was stressed to gain their 
trust. The necessity of spending extra time with, minority children op3 

c 

parent? was stressed, with the comment "always being availableVa typ- 
ir&I response. _ * 

In^rprggram collaboration between special education, migrant, and 
health resources to special education was stressed. . Although r?spon~ 

A 

^-t? ft^qgently spoke disparagingly concerning resources for iragrcnt 
und other transient rural populations availably to them, they did state 

V<t tVs^ were necessary. Special' material af^d curriculum were rioted 
to be available from some regional agencies, state education ag^nci*?, 
and in the "Kids on the Block" puppet show. \ , 

"r 



* 

< 
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Table XLIII below illustrates responses .to this -question. 



( 



Table XLIII 



' ✓ EFFECT I VE STRATEGIES RECOMMENDED FOR SERVING 
RURAL HANDICAPPED MINORITIES 

Hiring experienced bilingual^ personnel and/or 

a multi-cultural staff 
Informal personalized meetings with parents 

including home visits^ 
.Attempts Jto use nondiscriminatory assessments; 
Simplicity of forms for parents? to complete, and 

having forms in nativfe language 
Availability of interpreters 
Teaching respect of minority cultures 
Us ; .ng older siblings/parents/community volunteers 
Special materials and curriculum 
Int^rprogram collaboration between special 

education, migrant, and health resources 
English as Second Language tutors 
Group meefiAjs with minority parfents - 
Mo effective stratifies 
^ot applicable_(no cultural minorities 

served) 1 



62% 

54% 
52% 




\ 
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°- Ant i -CjrP a ted Future Problems of Rural Special Education 

i 1 

Table XLIV below illustrates the anticipated serious problerrs in 
providing services to rural ' handicapped students. Inadequate funding*^ 
and problems recruiting and retaining qualified personnel were as promi- * 
nent in fiiture projections as they were in current problems reported by 
respondents. Respondents also' felt threatened by inequalities, of raro- 
jected political actions that would impact rural special educl$58&< 
They were greatly concerned about effects of* emerging .technologies 
'e.g., ethical issues, lack of noney to secure' node rn equipment/ and 
s.^ed of technological developments). 

Table XL IV . 



* FUTURE PROBLEMS ANTICIPATED BY RESPONDENTS 



Funding inequities f 30% 

Political .vicissitudes causing rural inequality 42% 
Lack of . qualified personnel t (recruitment and 
\ retention) • f 4f% 
Technological demands and ethics " ^ 32% 

Transportation "* . n% 

Meeting vocational needs. of graduates - 7% 

Other (training 1%, facilities 4%)' drug-society * 12% 

related handicaps 1%, ] declining* enrollments 

6%, lack of local interest/in special* 

education 1%) ^ 
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p . RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

PoMcy recommendations wei"e primarily focused on (1) maintaining 
adequate funding levels for serving special education students, en- 
hancing government commitments to PL 94-142, (3) enhancing district/* 
cooperative abilities to serve children and to recruit and retain rnral 
special Mucators, and retaining parent rights in decision-making regard- 
the^ir childrens 1 programs. 

Tiblo Xiv below illustrates these points. 



/ 
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Tfrble XLV v . 

<¥ 

FOLIC*. RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING RURAL ^FECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMING 



Ccngr ess/President should maintain/ increase funding 
levels so special education students can enter 
job market 



68% 



Congress/President should emphasize strong commitment 
to PL 94-142 



65% 



Parent rights in decision making regarding their 
childrens 1 programs should be* retained 



52% 



Pr^service training should adequately address ' 
rural special education training needs 

Increase money for rural special education inservice 

Programs for incentives for teaching ih " rural 

areas should be enhanced • 



43% 
46% 

38% 



Address certification problems related to rural 

special education ;* " 

Creation of rural special education technology netwbrks 



38% 
37% 



3rphasis on creation of future jobs including ^ 
* sheltered workshops - N 

Stronger overall commitment to rural special education 
technology 



26% 



24% 



Wir if ication of responsibilities of schools for 
medical and other related services 

o . , ■ . < - / • 

flexibility in federal/state regulations to meet rural 

needs 

Stylistic look at federal regulations to eliminate 
unnecessary steps 

Mandate services for birth or prenatal to 20 years of age 



12% 



4% 

2% 
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SUMMARY mp CONCLUSIONS 



t 

The inequity of opportunities for rural handicapped children is 

persistent and pervasive across. America* Findings indicate that this is 

true in ail types of rural economies, various school system administra- 

tive ^structures, and in sparsely populated remote areas or clustered 

tr 

small towns. ■ t 

Primary service delivery problems have # not abated since the origi- 
nal National Rural Project (NRP) studies of 1978-79. Rather, funding 
inadequacies have become more pronounced (reported by^ 74% of all respon- 
dents to be their greatest problem) • 

In addition, administrators reported that real and anticipated 
federal and state funding- recisions (simultaneous with a 92% increase in 
rural handicapped children identified and served) threaten their abil- 
ities to reach full service goals of PL94-142. Personnel recruitment 

and retention problems have increased in scope % (66% and 64%, respec- 

> 

tively) and are reportedly related* to personnel, preparatiort inadequacies. 

.Other problems v^ere also identified as related to greater implemen- 
tation of PL94-142 in rural America • These included problems staffing- 
for and . delivering, services f to, low incidence handicapped students, 
particularly in rfemote locations. Transportation difficulties Were a 
paramount problem, .especially When climatic and geographic variables, 
intervened in service delivery. » , \ 

Personnel' needs reflected a dramatic lack of specialists and low 

A incidence personnel o£ all types. The hiring of large percentages ^of 

»«* • . - 

unqualified* personnel hadt resulted,, with emergency certifications ram- 



pant. Respondents reported that these problems were 1 ' directly related .to 
rwBUitinent ' and retention and funding- difficulties. (For example, 22% 

all interviewees stated that they had no successful pefSonnel recruit- 

* , • 

, # meat and 1 44% no effective staff retention .strategies to report' to inter- 
viewers. f 

Technology is truly emerging in rural America, with 88% "of all 
fj: As /cooperatives sampled having microcomputers," most (72%) using new 
technologies for instructional and almost half ('42%) using them for 
nanagerial purposes of the school system. Staff computer literacy tended 
to vary in proportion to the availability of computer availability, as ' 

"did the use of computers by handicapped students. Disabled students .pri- 
marily used computers for >s sj^struction. When computers were, reported not 
to be used by a school system's handicapped students, these reasons were 
typical! computer unavailability, "or school staff untrained in the use 
of the computers or their applications for handicapped students. 

Because of federal and state funding recisions, 'rural special 

-educators were identifying and u^inggjew resources for t^eir" programs. 
These primarily consisted of rrew caregivers (41%) andj:a^-i0?sef^ extent 
rev? funding^jsources f33%) . .Interagency and interschooj. „ collaboration 

-continues to grow, 4 out of necessity, to 1 enhance resources for rural 
special education programs. * 

, Parents of rural disabled children are stU'l^rimarily involved *in 
raral schools via mandated (e.g;, IEP meetings) or~tracfttional (parent 
teacher organizations) ways, although some innovations have been found. 
Organised parent training .apparently Is still rare (8%). 

Volunteers' are still grossly under-utilized in tural America, Over 
half of ail sampled school 0 systems use .none, and most uses are 




somewhat traditional (eig.", assistance in . one-to-one -tutoring- or %ft 
siwry^lng field .trips) . There- were feelings ' that rural ccmnl&to, 
vbecaose of t their inherent "sense of community" and petsonabJlxty , vers, 
prime avenues for organized volunteer .activities. ^However, the current^ 
state of the art was reflected by statements of school pe rsonneX . that 
.they (Ud not have time* or energy to effectively mobilize volortfceers ' 
When ^lunteers were used, efficient inherent rural ' communication and 
solicitation systems were used (e.g., informal personal' contact) VS 
formal' advertising and other recruitment mechanisms. Volunteer roles . 

* f * , * / *' 

-■-re primarily active^ direct: . roles with'spepial education students' 

rather than assistance in program development or evaluation. 

Effective strategies of serving cultural minority "children oontdn- ' 

ued .to elude many rural school systems even though many respondents hal • 

definite irdoas concerning workable' strategies,. For example, -the v^st , , ' 

majority (62%) bf all respondents understood the importance bf. hiring 

<^alified bilingual, or . mulbi-cultur'al personnel, but stated ' ttafc Such "1 

personnel 'could "write" their own ticket" and were extremely dif f acult, to ' 

^••cruit to rfcal areas. .Respondents stated thcty they v struggle^ to 

develop rapport with- culturally dfiverse. students and' their families 'and 

a t tempted. .'to simplify forms or have them written in parents 1 native' 

.languages. 'Interviewees expressed .serious problems regarding Serving- 

^grants* arid <?ther transient handicapped populations 1 . ' 

,Tnt«rvif.wees forecast that the most seridus. future problem- 'facing ' 
v * ' * 

rural special .education programming were consistent- with the pre*domirjant 
current. ar.oMents "olf funding and personnel recruitment and retention ' 
Respondents- were a^so concerned 'aJbc-uf emerging technological, issued 
fe. ethics-^. and*- the speed of ^echnolpgical»dsvelopment vs. inequities ' 
o'. ruraj, funding for acquis'i-tion . 1 '. t ^ .. . ..«■. 



7V 

Recommendations for national policies impacting, rural special 

i 

education focused on enhancing funding levels, increasing government 
co^itment to disabled students living in rural Africa, retaining 
parent" rights in decision-making, 'and 'facilitating school systen abili- 
ties tb adequately serve rurai handicapped students. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE. STUDX 

Although an n of 200 school systems limits conclusions whiph can fcie, 
drawn for the entire United, States, this is the largest number of rural 
l£as, cooperatives, and BIA schools^ fever involved in a national rural 
special education-focused study. 

Although interviewee^ x were encouraged to/ honestly express "their 
perceptions, iQok at formal documents of their school administrative 
unit, and Solicit the opinions of their staff (often resulting in a 
two-part interview after administrators had time to visit with their 
employees), the author 9k in no position -to judge the status of special- 
education services in rural* areas that had *no participants. Also,, 
participation in the study Was voluntary, creating the possibility of 
sample bias. However, Qnly one of the original pool of 201 respondents 
declined to "participate. . * " •> 

The nunbe'r of respondents per each -federal region varied signi£i- 
cantly, although each state was equally represented in the total n, &n<$ 
the ^percentage of interviewees fcora each region was proportionate ttf the 
-number of * spates in that region. ♦ * 

Several aspects of the research design were planned to enhance 
national representativeness of findings: 

A. Each' finding was cc^npared ta those of earlier tl.Sv Office of 
Special .Education Programs' (SEP) and American Council , on Rur^l • 

9 

« • V * 

Special Edqcation (ACRES) -fujded studies. Most findings sup- 
pleniented baseline information gathered at an earlier date. 
The primary difference^ were in service delivery problems iden- 
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tified. Those differences were because of increased percent- 

ages of respondents experiencing certain problems, and duetto 

newly surfaced problems. (School systems had by 1983 had sig- 

nificant time, to experience increasing difficulties in theij 

attempts to meet fully service goals of PL94-142 in an- era cf 

declining federal, state, and local-fiscal resources.) 

B.^ Data wbre .gathered from a national sample of rural districts, 

cooperatives, and BIA schools representative *of geographic, 

^ cultural, and socioeconomic rural subcultures. Careful assess- 

ments Were made of various types of economies, population den- 

sities, and organizational structures of the school systems. 

s?Q. The n of 200 sampled districts,, cooperatives, and BIA schat55> 

\ - school systems in this study is the largest^, number of school 

Systems ever involved in. a national, rural special education- 
t , * • * 

focused stydy. 

Researchers consistently are challenged by the potential that 
responses to questions such as, "What; are"*your majorjpa^obl£ms in ^erviftvj 
the hydicapped students in your rural area?" are answere^in^he con- 
text o fc f current crises. This* was a. particular concerns because rural 
school systems have ftot^typically conducted systematic needs assessments 
involving standard setting processes. Attempts were made to cohfront 
"this chaise nge by: ' . • ^ / u *• 

A*. ' Seeking injgut Jprom a relatively laiye _n (for a: study of 

this type) . . 
B. Noting repetitions between the j^gult^ of previous studies 
and data collected as part of this Effort. 



C, ' Attempting to verify comments by encouraging adminis-tra- 
tors to peruse formal documents of their school adminis- 
trative units, and solicit the vppinions of their staff. 

^ This often resulted in a 2-part interview after the itttef- 

r 

• viewer had time to visit wXti\ his or her employees: 

Further data gathering and analysis currently being completed i& 

t - * ' ■• ' \ s 

expected to offer more information on the concerns in, this document. Of 

* • » 

particular value will be data comparing divergent responses between IBA, 
cooperative, and BIA school system personnel. * 
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FEDERAL REGIONS 



Region I:' 


Connecticut' < 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island * * 
• Vermont' 


Regipn II: 


New York 
New Jersey 


Region, III: 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia, 
West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 


Region IV: 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Region V: 


Illinois * • 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minqes&ta 
, Ohio ^ 
.Wisconsin w • 

* - ■ 


4 

Region VI: 

* 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
, New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 




* ■ 

* * 



A 




Region VII:* 


Iowa 


*- 


Kansas- 




Missouri 




Nebraska 


\ u 




Region VIII: 


Colorado 




Montana 




North Dakota 




So\ath Dakota 




Wyoming 


a 


Utah 

- 


Region IX: 


Arizona 




. California 




Hawaii 




* Nevada 


\ 




Region £: 


Alaska 


* 


Idaho h 




Oregon 


f 


Washington 
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APPENDIX 5 
Rural Special Education Administrator 
Telephone Survey' Form 
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RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATOR TELEPHONE SURVEY FORM 



Introduction: 



This questionnaire is designed to obtain information about regional 
(geographic) differences i^fiVQpinions and needs. We also hope to ascer- 
tain differences in responses relevant to the types of rural cccmftinities 
^rem^te schools vs. those located in clustered townships, etc.). 

All responses are confidential ai>d a copy of the report of responses 
will be' available to all respondents. 

Survey yuestions : 

/ 

1. Describe the community ( ies) surrounding your district/cooperative 
as: 

» 

remote (sparsely populated) 

clustered small communities (more densely populated) 

2. Describe the primary, economy(ies) of your service region: (try to 
use one of the following types of variables as descriptors) . 

^agricultural 

• small businesses/industries 

m anufacturing 

^mineral extraction 

resort area 

other (specify) a 



Were you, or any staff working for you, trained specifically to 
work with rural handicapped children and staff? (Note to inter- * 
viewer: Mere location of a university in a rural area does not 
necessarily mean training for nor preparation for working in rural 
America.) • i * 



yes 
no 



4. What additional preservice training do you wish you had received, 
but did not? (Please be specific with your answers.) 

5. (a)y What were the greatest strengths of your preservice training? 

(b) Name some specific learning experiences ^received in your pre- 
service trailing that contributed to ^ou/f success in a rural 
# community (e.g.> a practicum in a rural community, etc.). 
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(p) What were the weaknesses of your preservice training? (Address 
quality and voids; state specifically how training should be 
changed.) ^ 

6. Wjiat factors in your preservice training led you ta be recruited for 
Dur work with handicapped children in a rural area? 



/Have any factors in your preservice training made the difference in 
retaining you in rural America? (Note to 'interviewer: e.g*, "hands- 
on" work in a rural area made thein know what to expect.) 

What are the most successful recruitment and retention strategies 
you have used? # 



9. What specific factors would demonstrate a high quality, rural special 
education pre-service program? (Note to interviewer: e.g., intern- 
ship in rural arfcas, faculty fsom^rural^ school background^, rural 
parent involvement, etc.; make them, tell L you specifics. B.vg., they 

. say "quality faculty", you say "how do you knoq" they are quality 
faculty? or "describe the practicum," etc.*). 

/ 

V 

4 - ' ■ i 

10. What additional preSetvice training regarding consultative skills is 
needed? (Note to interviewer: e.g., how to work with teachers *and/ 
or parents from rural backgrounds.) ; * 

11. What do you wish you had "kno^ff about working .in ct rural community 
before you began doing so? 



12, What special education positions are most heeded, but are nonexis- 
tent or unfilled or are unfunded in your district /coop? (Note to * 
interViewer: If they say which are nonexistent/ or unfilled, or 
urvfunded note- the -difference for our report.) 

' . • . ' /- ' v 

13. Describe the most innovative resources you haveNFdund and used 
(^Ang the last two years. (Note to interviewer: e.g., funding via 

a new source, using retired professionals as caregivers, etc. Get 
as much and as specific information as possible, to share with the * 
other service providers.) 



14. What are the most successful strategies you have found to ser«e cul- 
turally different handicapped students or to work- with their parents 

» in a rural environment? - , 

( o 

I 

>; 

15. Describe the most effective strategy you have had for finding and 
involving volunteers in your special education programs. ' 



• 



ft 



S2 



16. What are the npst successful strategies for involving parents? 



17.\ 



tfhat are, the biggest problems your - district/coop faces in trying 
t^o serve rural handicapped students? (Name them in the order that 
bhey are a problem.) 



18. What problems e*ist with teacher certification in your state as re- 
lated to serving rural' handicapped students? (Note to interviewer: 
e.g., emergency certification to. fi%l 'positions > etc.) 

1 * 

19. What is the status of emergency certification? * . * 

' 1 »« *> % 

20. What technology does your; di strict/coop » have? (Note to interviewer: 
e.g., telecommunications, micros, videodiscs, satellite, etc.) 

21. What are the best ways in. which your district/coop uses technology? 

■ '"\ - " '' .'• • • .. • ■■ 

22. , Does your staff understand Jlow to use computers? 

2,3. Do your rural handicapped ^student^tuse computed? If so, how are 

they trained and how do they^uae them? If no, why not? 9 

'24.* What other technology do you need and for what purpose? (Note -,to 
"7 interviewer: e.g., instructional, managerial, inservice,* etc. , and 
for what purposes.) 

25. What do ^you thinjc are €he most serious future problems of rural 
special education? - v 

» * \ 

v « 

26. - Do you have any policy recommendations for the future? 



27. Are^ there additional comments you would like to make? 



m 



i. 



/. 



IF 



V. 
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'Murray State* University 
Murray, Kentucky * 
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RURAL PRESERVICE COMPETENCIES 



The following rural preservice core competencies 'evolved after years 
of research in over 100 rural school districts and cooperatives across 
-Afnerica. Findings that attrition rates of 40-£0%, are , common and that 
94* of -all states reported serious personnel recruitment and retention 
problems are directly . related to the Office of Special Education Pro- 
grams (£EP) emphasis on quality teacher education. " 



V 



i 



If a majority of your graduates become employed in rural .schools or if 
you ^have a special emphasis on preparing rural special educators/ please 
evaluate the nine core competencies below as follows: 

- — > - , * 

In Column N A'\ place a check mark ( /) opposite competencies upon which 
your training program focuses . 

* * i * 

tn Column "B", identify the level at which a competency is addressed (if 

you have placed a checkmark in Column "A") . Designate the graduate (G) 

or undergraduate (UG) lev^l. 

' ' • * 

In Column "C*, rate the importance of each of the nine competencies 
according to the following scale: 1 « no importance, 2 = little impor- 
tance, 3 = some importance, and 4 » great importance to the fields 
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National Rural Project 
Murray State. University 
Murray, Kentucky 42071 



RURAL PRESERVICE COMPETENCIES 



What Currently 
Exists in Your 
Institution- 



"B" 



Level at Which ^ Importance of Each 

Competency is Addressed Competency to the Field 

Graduate (G) or i No , 2 x little, 

Undergraduate (UG) • * 3 = some, 4 = great 



% 

Competency 



Students, will demonstrate an under- 
standing .of the context of a rural 
school and its environment 

Students , will demonstrate an urukjx- 
standing of differences involved 
in serving handicapped students xin 
rural and- in urban environments. 

Students will demonstrate knowledge* 
concerning the state-of-the-art 
of^i'ral special education 

Students will demonstrate knowledge 
of effective' service delivery models 
for rural handicapped children 
(including low-incidence handles . 
such as severely emotionally dis- 
turbed, hearing impaired, and 
visually 'impaired) . ' 



Ui 



Studonts will demonstrate an aware- 
ness of alternate resources to provide 
servicos to ruralrhandicapped students 
and skills to identify alternate re- 



sourfim-. 
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What Currently 
Exists in Your 
Institution 



Level at Which , Importance of Each 

Competency is Addressed Competency to the Field 
Graduate (G) or 1 = No, 2 = little, 



JJndergraduate (UG) 



,3 = some, 4 - great 



Compe tency 



.Students will ( demonstrate skills in 
working with parents of rural handi-* 
capped students. 



c 



Students will demonstrate skills in- 
working with citizens and agencies 
in rural communities** to facilitate 
cooperativeness among schools and ser- 
vice agencies to serve handicapped 
students. ^ 



Students, will demonstrate an under- 
standing of persori^nT^development 
skills (a) . for * their own profes-' 
sional growth and (£) to build a 
local 'support -system in their 
{ rural, environment. 

Students will) develop skills in work- 
ing with pee^r professionals ^rom rural- 
environments.' 
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